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JUBILEE’S 
life-time 
subscriptions 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish suBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 
charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained 
through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 


@For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 


position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEr’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are de- 
clared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grat- 
ification you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the Word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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r To the Publishers of sUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JUBILEE. [] Enclosed 
is $100.00. [] Bill me later. 1 understand that suBILFE will send me 20 
shares of Class A stock, and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift 
rates and other benefits. 
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“Catholicism and the Negro” had its in- 
ception at a Communion breakfast early 
this year in a Northern residential area not 
particularly noted for its kindness to non- 
whites. There a member of JUBILEE’s Ad- 
visory Board heard George K. Hunton, 
the Executive Secretary of the Catholic 
Interracial Council, describe the Council’s 
work in the field of Negro-white relation- 
ships. The result was this special issue, the 
first in JUBILEE’s 214 years of publishing, 
in which some of the major and minor 
problems posed by the relationship of the 
Catholic Church to the Negro are ex- 
amined. 

There is a wealth of material—dozens of 
organizations and thousands of individu- 
als are active in the field, and each de- 
serves a separate article; a thorough study 
would fill several volumes. The editors of 
JUBILEE were faced with the task of select- 
ing a few key subjects which would both 
outline and symbolize the Ohurch’s con- 
tact with the Negro people. 

With a few general articles, notably 
William Osborne’s Slavery’s Sequel: A 
Freeman’s Odyssey (page 10) and Father 
John LaFarge’s Christianity and the Ne- 
gro (page 50), JUBILEE has tried to set 
the subject in its historical and spiritual 
perspective. In addition, JUBILEE has 
sought in pictures to introduce the Negro 
Catholic to its readers, the great majority 
of whom share his religion but not his 
race. In choosing to tell the stories of St. 
Elizabeth’s parish (page 24), of student 
nurse Margarette Thompson (page 32), 
of the Allen family (page 44), and of Sa- 
cred Heart Village (page 58), JUBILEE was 
interested in selecting people and organ- 
izations who, in their special way, symbol- 
ize the situation of many Negroes in 
America. The parish, the school, the fa- 
mily, and the mission are points of con- 
tact where the individual human soul 
meets the reality of Catholicism. The re- 
sult of the contact—for the individual and 
for the Mystical Body—has human and 
supernatural interest and significance. 


@ William Osborne, author of the intro- 
ductory article, teaches at Mount St. Mary’s 
College in Emmitsburg, Md. His article 
was adapted from a doctoral dissertation 
on “The Race Problem in the Catholic 
Church in the United States” written while 
he was a graduate student at Columbia 


The American Negro, the Church and the grace of faith 


University. Like this special issue of 
JUBILEE, Mr. Osborne’s choice of a dis- 
sertation subject was inspired by a lecture 
—in his case, a talk given in New York 
City during Brotherhood Week in 1951 
by Emmanuel A. Romero, one of the pi- 
oneer members of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. 

Stephen Antonakos, who did the draw- 
ings on pages 2 and 3, will be remembered 
for Traveler's Sketchbook—a portfolio of 
drawings of European churches and 
shrines which appeared in JUBILEE’s May, 
1955 issue. Photographer Jerry Dantzic 
makes his first appearance in JUBILEE with 
the picture story on St. Elizabeth’s parish. 
Two years ago last July Mr. Dantzic, then 
doing movie publicity, quit his job to go 
to Mexico “to shoot some pictures.” He 
has been shooting ever since, and his 
photographs have appeared in Look, Pa- 
geant, the New York Times Magazine and 
several sports publications. Bill Hofmann, 
a 21-year-old, Brooklyn-born magazine il- 
lustrator educated at New York’s School 
of Industrial Art and Pratt Institute, is a 
frequent contributor to publications like 
Information, The Catholic World and 
America. The photographs of the Allen 
family of Kinloch Park were taken by Bob 
Willoughby, a Los Angeles photographer 
who has done a great deal of work in the 
fields of cinema and dance and has ap- 
peared often in JUBILEE. Jacques Lowe, a 
regular contributor, shot the story on Mar- 
garette Thompson, as well as the cover 
and the full-page portraits of George Hun- 
ton and Father LaFarge. What the Church 
Means to Me was assembled with the help 
of Monsignor Cornelius J. Drew. 


@ Coming in JUBILEE during the next 
few months: a brilliant and unusual verse 
play, The Tower of Babel, by Thomas 
Merton (we think this is one of Merton’s 
best works) ; an article about Seton Hall’s 
famous Judaeo-Christian Institute; another 
instalment in JUBILEE’s popular CHURCH 
IN AMERICA series (the French in North 
America); an article on reading Saint 
Thomas Aquinas; a special two-part fea- 
ture on “Psychiatry and Grace,” the first 
of a serivs examining their often-disputed 
relationship. You'll also be interested in 
JUBILEE’s annual review of Christian 
Christmas cards and its list of books that 
would ‘make good Christmas gifts. 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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INTRODUCING— 


Soeur Angele, a 
Sister of Charity, 
surely the first 
sister to be cast 


in the role of 
amateur detec- 
tive. In SOEUR 


ANGELE AND 
THE EMBAR- 
RASSED LADIES 
($2.50) by Henri 
Catalan, she sails 
calmly through a 
mystery involving 
the murder of a 
blackmailer, charitably determined 
to save his victims from being ruined 
by the investigation into his death. 
The victims are not always grateful, 
the police are not grateful at all, 
in fact they find her outrageous. 
To everyone else, we fancy, she will 
be sheer joy. 





When you want to be informed as 
well as amused, try Dom Hubert 
van Zeller’s ‘-THE OUTSPOKEN 
ONES ($3.00), a book on those 
twelve prophets who are called 
“minor” because their writings are 
short (which we can’t help feeling 
is rather an advantage). He tells us 
what is known about each of them 
and (delightfully) what he guesses 
about their appearance and be- 
havior, what they said, and what 
we can learn from them. If this puts 
you in the mood for more Old 
Testament, we recommend Father 
Albert Gelin’s KEY CONCEPTS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT ($2.00). We 
know of no other book which is 
quite such a help in showing the 
shape and meaning of the Old Tes- 
tament as a whole: it completely 
removes that feeling of being lost 
in a magnificent jungle. 


Only the gloomiest Christians will 
be able to resent GOOD CHRISTIAN 
MEN REJOICE by William Lawson, 
S.J. ($2.50). Father Lawson is all for 
joy: not just any sort but that ex- 
traordinarily durable kind that is 
Our Lord’s gift to His followers, and 
which is actually increased by suf- 
fering. We‘re going to get the suffer- 
ing anyway, why refuse the joy? 


Order from any bookstore 


All the books above are fully described 
in the current issue of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET: to get the Trumpet free 
and postpaid write to Juliet MacGill. 
All the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CATHOLICISM AND THE NEGRO 


Dear Sir: Sight unseen I want to thank 
you for the September issue. I’ve recently 
come to realize. how vital it is for white 
Catholics to love their neighbor. I’m a sec- 
retary in a social agency [in a Northern 
city] where integration—or lack thereof— 
is causing great tension, coupled with a 
large shift of population. Our agency con- 
ducts a fairly high percentage of inter- 
racial programs and has been a pioneer in 
the city. 

I’m the only Catholic in the place and 
was very amazed at first to find that the 
colored children who come in know e Cath- 
olic if there’s any outward indication—and 
expect from a Catholic an understanding 
and acceptance they don’t even look for in 
persons of other religious backgrounds. The 
professional staff—all non-Catholics—are 
very interested to know all they can about 
what the Church says about race. These 
children are receiving a great deal of love 
and understanding from all the staff—but 
they don’t expect it from non-Catholics. 
And the non-Catholics are very curious to 
know why we have this reputation. As far 
as I know none of these colored children 
are Catholics themselves. 

What frightens me and makes me sick at 
heart is the number of Catholics who will 
meet this expectation in a Negro acquaint- 
ance with rebuff and refusal of love—hurt- 
ing the Negro, who needed the love because 
he looked for it, hurting himself because 
denying the opportunity to know a soul 
God loved enough to create and sustain in 
existence, and hurting the Church and Her 
reputation among men—especially Negro 
men. In my job the Mystical Body of Christ 
is always very apparent. If we didn’t need 
each other God wouldn’t have made man 
by his very nature a social animal. 

It runs in my mind that God never dis- 
criminated. The Magi, who knew of Christ’s 
coming before He was born, numbered a 
black man among them—and they were on 
a pilgrimage to honor the Son of God born 
into the House of David. 

I'll welcome the September issue because 
it will spare me much talking and do the 
job of explaining to my co-workers much 
better and more efficiently than I ever 
could. I'll see to it that they all read it— 
they’ve already expressed the desire. 

I didn’t mean to sermonize—honest—but 
to congratulate and thank. 

God bless you and your work. 

[Name withheld] 


@ The above letter is one of a number 
received by JUBILEE thanking its editors 
in advance for taking up the subject of 
“Catholicism and the Negro.”—Ep. 


LEONARD CHESHIRE 


Dear Sirs: Many bravos! Your timely 
stories featuring the “2 men and the A- 
bomb” [Aug., 1955] were excellently done 
and happily juxtaposed. They did justice 
to ‘The Saint of the Atom Bomb’ and to 
Leonard Cheshire. It was refreshing and 
inspiring to read how the antagonist and 
protagonist of that horrible scene became 
brothers (though they haven’t met yet) 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, and how 
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Missionaries to the 
American Negro 
since 1871 


Vocations welcomed 
in this 
Pontifical Institute 


Read 
THE COLORED HARVEST 
our monthly mission magazine 
$1 a year 


ADDRESS 
The Josephite Missionaries 
1130 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Christmas 
Begins 
With 
Christian 


Cards 











Folded size 4/2 x 5% 


Yes, the kind of cards made by the 
Benedictine monks: artistic, simple, 
beautiful. On quality paper, yet at 
prices most persons can afford. Com- 
ments by others: “I’ve been looking 
for such cards for a long time”... 
“So expressive of true meaning of 
Christmas” . . . “Artistically taste- 
ful” . . . “Devout but not ‘gooey’” 
... “A delight to order them!” 


NAMES IMPRINTED 
MODERATE COST 





FREE 32-page: catalog ‘pictures each 
card. Also gift items. 











CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 900, CONCEPTION, MO. 


Or, ask your local dealer. 














COMING 
in JUBILEE 


Articles on family life, 
marriage, education, the liturgy, 
psychiatry and Catholicism (a 
two-part discussion), the laity 
and the religious life. Also more 
of JUBILEE’s famous CHURCH IN 
AMERICA series (next instalment: 
The French Contribution), plus 
an unusual Christmas issue. 


Te the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $ for 
JUBILEE (rate $4 per year). 


years of 








Add $1 extra for Canada, $2 for all other foreign. 


CO Bill me. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 





they both began to serve destitute human- 
ity to a heroic degree. Once again Divine 
Omnipotence and Goodness were at work 
drawing great good out of great evil... . 
Louis L. Renner, S.J. 
Alma College 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I think your magazine is 
just wonderful, each month I read it from 
cover to cover, and ever since my subscrip- 
tion began, I have enjoyed all the articles 
—no complaints—But Two Men and the A- 
Bomb is just about the best, as far as 
I’m concerned; with the Prophet in Amer- 
ica [June] a close second. 

Now if it’s at all possible, would you 
please send me Leonard Cheshire’s ad- 
dress, I would like to send him a dona- 
tion for his wonderful work or at least a 
spiritual bouquet. 

Marce.ia Doses 
Long Branch, N. J. 


@ Mr. Cheshire’s address is: King Ed- 
ward VII Memorial Sanitorium, Hart- 
ford Hill near Warwick, England.—Ep. 


THE ASSUMPTION 

Dear Sirs: The statement, “Ever since... 
451... Catholics have believed that at 
the death of the Blessed Virgin her body 
was preserved from corruption). . . and 
taken up into heaven . . .,” is erroneous 
[The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
August, 1955]. The author of this sentence 
now qualifies for a staff position with any 
leading secular periodical. 

St. John Damascene is our source for 
St. Juvenal’s mention of the Assumption. 
He quotes Juvenal as saying, “Although 
the circumstances of the death of Holy 
Mary, Virgin Mother of God, are not found 
in Sacred Scripture, however, based on an 
ancient and most solid tradition we be- 
LIVE: 08 KORE 6.8 

It should be noted also that the Council 
of Chalcedon was rather a circumstance of 
Juvenal’s statement, and the name of the 
great Council cannot be invoked in support 
of this traditional article of faith. 

Catholics, therefore, long before 451 be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the Assumption, 
explicit proof of which is found in a 
sermon of St. John Damascene quoting 
St. Juvenal who spoke of the Assumption in 
answer to the Emperor Marcian and to 
Pulcleria who wished to possess the body 
of Mary. This conversation took place on 
the occasion of the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. 

(Rev.) Joun E. Wriciey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ JUBILEE said: “Ever since the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451, when the doc- 
trine of the Assumption was explicitly 
stated by Saint Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
Catholics have believed that at the 
death of the Blessed Virgin her body 
was preserved from corruption and 
shortly afterwards taken up into heaven 
and re-united with her soul.” JUBILEE 
should have made it clear that Saint 
Juvenal, in making this explicit state- 
ment, was re-affirming a tradition wide- 
spread through the early Church.—Ep. 
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HERE'S A TREASURE—. 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of 
her childhood, adolescence and 
young womanhood. It’s called 
A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 
($2.50) and there will be quite a 
lot about it in the new number of 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, 
but we hardly think you will wait 
to read it till you have seen that... 


There will also be something in the 
Trumpet about three 


OLD BOOKS 


It is supposed to be very rude to call 
a book old, but there does come 
a point when “published a little 
earlier” begins to look a bit silly. 
Father Leen’s IN THE LIKENESS 
OF CHRIST ($3.50) for instance has 
been around for nearly twenty 
years. We couldn’t begin to guess 
how many people have discovered 
by now that if you want to be a 
little more like Our Lord you can’t 
do better than let Father Leen show 
you how to set about it. Another 
book of respectable age is Father 
Wilson’s PARDON AND PEACE 
($3.00) in which he shows us how 
to untie all the curious knots we get 
into over going to Confession: this 
one sold 6,000 this year, which just 
shows, doesn’t it? A third book, 
not really old yet (just three) but 
which shows signs of lasting as 
well as those two is SAINTS FOR 
NOW ($3.50) in which twenty of 
Clare Boothe Luce’s friends each 
write about a saint for these days. 
Perhaps it is so popular because 
so many people can well see that 
we do need saints now: that so 
many of her friends are among the 
best writers of the day may have 
something to do with it, too. 


Order from any bookstore 


To get Sheed & Ward’‘s OWN TRUMPET, 
free and postpaid, write to Juliet Mac- 
Gill. All the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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CHRIST; CARDS 


by american and european artists 


traditional 
selected from 
trappist originals 
conception abbey 
community arts 
new wine press 
serrana of santa barbara 
and others 
choose leisurely from 
our outstanding collection 
SEND CHECK NOW for these sample 
assortments with envelopes: 


gallery group .......... 12 for $1.00 
deluxe group .......... 18 for $2.00 
Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
Dan and Rose Lucey 


7244 Remmet Ave., Canoga Park, Cal. 
our 8th year 


contemporary 








SERRANA 


wines Christmas Cards 

ry, oo and Baroque designs 
aes. Geers ene 
SERRANA OF SANTA BARBARA 


Box 411 Santa Barbara, Calif. 














Tex your— 


FRIENDS 

RELATIVES 

NEIGHBORS 
OFFICE 

PARISH 

SODALITY 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
K OF C about— 


CATHOLICISM & the NEGRO 


Additional copies available. 
Special rates for bulk orders. 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $___ for ____ copies of 
Catholicism and the Negro. (Prices: 

single copy, 35¢. Five copies—28¢ each; 

Twenty five—25¢ each. One hundred— 
23¢ each. One thousand or more—20¢ 
each. Resale price on bulk orders 35¢ 
each.) 


( Bill me. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 
30 41sT ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of the National Newman Club Fed- 
eration will be held on the campus 
of the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. Theme of the meeting 
will be “You, the University, and 
God.” For further information con- 
tact: Convention Committee, 904 
Fourteenth Street, Boulder, Colo. 
(Convention closes September 4.) 


30 THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATH- 
OLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS will hold its 
12th National Congress at the Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, from Au- 
gust 30 to September 4. For fur- 
ther information, contact: Miss Va- 
lerie Anne Price, Executive Secre- 
tary NFCCS, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 

23 THE GRAIL RESIDENT ADULT EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM is geared toward 
helping young college students and 
working girls to live a more mean- 
ingful Christian life, to contribute 
to the lay apostolate of the Church 
today. For further information con- 
tact: Miss Anne Mulkeen, The Grail 
Center, 4520 Chester Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 43, Pa. 


OCTOBER 

5-9 ARTISTS’ SECTION OF PAX ROMANA 
will hold a congress in preparation 
for an international exposition of re- 
ligious art to be held in Cologne in 
1956. For further information con- 
cerning both events write to: Dr. F. 
Pfammater, Secretariat of Catholic 
Artists (Pax Romana), Kappeler- 
gasse 15, Zurich 1, Switzerland. 


22-26 NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Lexington, Kentucky. For 
more detailed information contact: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, 3801 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


30 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
youtH. Fifth National Catholic 
Youth Week to be held from Octo- 
ber 30 to November 6, at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. For further 
information write to: Rt. Rev. Joseph 
E. Schnieder, Ph.D., Director, Youth 
Dept., N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will 
be listed without charge each month as a 
public service. Send complete—and accu- 
rate—information to JUBILEE’s Events Edi- 
tor, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph's Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 










A Select Country Day 
A School for Boys, Ras pomia” 
poser preparation only. Excellent record. Active 


program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. ¥. C. For Catalog, address 
Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB - 
Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 








CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital 
2445 S. Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Or Hammond Hall 


Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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CATHOLICISM 
and the NEGRO 





“We confess that we feel a special paternal affection, which is 
certainly inspired by heaven, for the Negro people dwelling 
among you; for in the field of religion and education 
we know they need special care and comfort and are very 
deserving of it... We pray fruitful success for those 
whose generous zeal is devoted to their welfare.” 

Pore Pius XII to the American Hierarchy, 1939 


“We owe to our Negro fellow-citizens to see that they have in 
fact the rights which are given them in our Constitution. 
This means not only political equality, but also fair 
economic and educational opportunities, a just share in 
public welfare projects, good housing without exploitation, and 
a full chance for the social advancement of their race.” 

U. S. BisHops, 1943 


“Nothing does more harm to the progress of Christianity and is 
more against its spirit than . . . race prejudice amongst Christians.” 
Jacques Maritain 


“Surely our duty in this matter is clear. One encyclical has 
reminded us that all races have equal rights in the Church, and 
must know it. Another, that American Negroes (because of their 
peculiarly disadvantaged status as a result of slavery and 
Jim Crowism) need special consideration and have a right to it. The 
Pope has warned us that we must rid ourselves of 
race snobbery and help the Church in her struggle against race 
prejudice. All Catholic seminaries and universities have 
been commanded to fight tooth and nail against racism. 
Missionaries have been admonished to [abandon] the idea that only 
whites are fit to hold positions of authority in the Church.” 

Ciaupe H. Heirnaus, S.J. 


“Of all the areas of American life that cry with the loud voice of 
the Crucified Christ for the exercise of charity, none cries so 
loudly as the field of race relations ...I have said it before, I say 
it again: those who do not see Christ in the face of their colored 
neighbor have not seen Him, and may never see Him.” 

Ciare BootHe Luce 


“There remains no other way to salvation than that of repudiating 


definitely .. . the pride of race and blood .. . and to turn resolutely 


toward that spirit of sincere fraternity which is founded on the 
worship of the Divine Father of all .. .” 
Pore Pius XII, 1945 


“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that racial 

segregation is a moral question; in plain words, that it is 

a grave sin, just as adultery and murder are grave sins.” 
America, May 17, 1947 
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There are certain contemporary issues in which may be seen, magnified and inescapable, the time- 
less Christian proposition that man is his brother’s keeper. Such an issue is the interracial question, 
most pointedly as it affects whites and Negroes. In no area have Christians faced a sharper challenge 
or had a wider opportunity to give body to abstract morality and life to theoretical charity. Nowhere 
have the lines between precept and practice been so bluntly drawn. 

When JUBILEE decided to publish the first special issue in its history, it was with the conviction 
that Catholics and all men concerned with justice stand in urgent need of clarity on so vital a subject 
as the racial one. Recent political trends and Supreme Court decisions have brought, interracial 
harmonies and tensions into new and heightened focus in America. JUBILEE believes that new light 
must continually be shed on these realities, that the past must be subjected to examination and 
re-appraisal and that new directions and tendencies need to be reported and evaluated. Hence “‘Cathol- 
icism and the Negro.” 

In the United States the relationship between Negroes and whites falls into three more or less 
clearly defined periods: up to the Civil War; from Emancipation to the end of World War I; from 
1918 to the present. American Catholicism’s attitude toward and effect upon the Negro follows a 
similar pattern. When the Negro was held in slavery Southern Catholics treated him little. differently 
from the way other white Southerners did, nor was the Northern Catholic markedly more sympathetic 
to the Negro than his non-Catholic neighbor. When the Negro, after Emancipation, sought the 
actuality of freedom after having come into technical possession of it, Catholics either aided him 
(sometimes heroically), ignored him or oppressed him, much as non-Catholics did. When during the 
last generation sweeping changes in American society and in the world brought racial justice to the 
top of Democracy’s agenda and effected a revolution in basic viewpoints, Catholics frequently were 
at the center of the movement, but sometimes entirely outside it. 

But whatever the failure, however belated the moral recognition and inadequate the practical 
measures, one thing characterized and continues to characterize American Catholicism’s position on 
the racial question. It is that officially, in a series of specific actions and authoritative statements by 
its bishops and clerical and lay leaders, the Church in this country has always and unequivocally 
expressed its desire to accord the Negro his rightful place in Christ’s redemptive plan. It follows that 
from the first there was an apostolate to the Negro, an organized missionary effort. That is what gives 
unity to the history of Catholicism and the Negro in America. 

But this is not the complete picture. A danger inherent in missionary work is that the evangelized 
may come to be considered as objects instead of persons of separate, unique dignity. The non-Catho- 
lic Negro is not a mere target for conversion, nor is the Catholic Negro a curiosity. Each, rather, is a man 
whose long-overdue claim is beginning to be accepted, who is beginning to be seen and heard and 
confronted as other men are, and about whom it is coming to be known that what he has to offer is 


no more and no less than other men, but something pricelessly his own. 
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Slaves on sale in New Orleans in April, 1861, 
a few days before the start of the Civil War. 
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by WILLIAM OSBORNE 


A Freeman's Odyssey 


In less than a century the Negro 
has surmounted violence and 
resistance to contribute richly 

to America and to the Church 


A NE DAY in the spring of 1863 a detachment of 
be Union cavalry clattered up the carriage drive 

; of a plantation in the Upper South. Hearing 
them approach, the owner, a Doctor Ridley, who had 
been dozing on the porch, got to his feet, exchanged a 
coldly formal greeting with the Yankee lieutenant, and 
then listened in silence as the officer pulled an official 
document from his pocket and began to read it aloud. 
As its import became clear the Southerner’s eyes filled. 
His wife, coming up beside him, saw that he was fight- 
ing to retain his composure and remained silent. When 
the lieutenant had finished reading, Doctor Ridley sum- 
moned his overseer. “Miles,” he said unsteadily, “call all 
the niggers together.” 

By the time the house servants and the field slaves had 
gathered in a semicircle before him, Ridley could no 
longer hold back his tears, and the Negroes, who had 
never seen a white man cry, listened in wonder as he 
began: “I called you together . . .” but could get no fur- 
ther. After a pause he managed to blurt out: “All you nig- 
gers ... all you niggers are as free as I am.” 

Thus did the news of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation reach the ears of one group of slaves. Years 
later the grandson of one of them described their reaction: 
“Some cried; some jumped up and cracked their heels. 
[One Negro mother] took her younger children in her 
arms and shouted all over the plantation: ‘Chillun, didn’t 
I tell you God ’ould answer prayer?’ ” 

Throughout the Confederacy, as the advance of the 
Union forces gave effect to Lincoln’s edict, slaves left 
their plantations—they felt compelled to leave, if only 
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An old print shows Gold Coast 
natives being sold as slaves. 


temporarily, to savor their freedom. General H. W. Slo- 
cum, commanding the left wing of Sherman’s army as it 
cut a swath toward Atlanta, reported that 14,000 Negroes 
joined the Union columns at one time or another, and 
that half of them reached the coast with the army. 

The ex-slaves who straggled hopefully along behind 
Sherman’s troops were symptomatic of the disorganized 
state of Southern society. Four million Negroes, sud- 
denly free, were also suddenly rootless and unemployed; 
their former masters had no experience with the employ- 
ment of free labor. General Oliver O. Howard, the hu- 
mane and sympathetic officer who headed the Federal 
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of the war to an “earthquake” which shattered the entire 
social structure. 

Many ex-slaves, General Howard observed, “were afraid 
to remain on the same soil that they had tilled as slaves 
lest by some trick they might find themselves again in 
bondage.” 


Christianity as paternalism 


WHETHER THE NEGROES were able to recover from the 
“earthquake” and, as its tremors subsided, establish them- 
selves as independent farmers or tradesmen depended to 
a great extent on the stabilizing effect of the educational 
and religious training they had received as slaves. It had 
not been very substantial. “The American Negro was a 
broken man,” a modern historian writes, “and the only 
alternatives left him were to acquire a motive for living 
under American culture or die. He found in Christianity a 
meaning for existence and a solace for his sorrows. But 
Christianity caused the Negro to accept his position as a 
slave and establish the prestige of the white race. The 
master was careful that the slaves should know only those 
sections of the Bible which would confirm his authority 
over them.” 

Before the war both Catholics and Protestants had 
encountered stiff resistance to their educational efforts 
among Negroes. Bishop John England of Charleston, S. C., 
for example, had tried to start an elementary school for 
colored children, but the authorities closed it down and 
the Bishop received anonymous threats that if he per- 
sisted his cathedral would be burned. For whatever edu- 
cation and religious training they received, therefore, the 
slaves were totally dependent on the inclinations of their 
masters. Some plantation owners took this obligation seri- 
ously. In 1845 a South Carolina planter reported: “The 
number of people on my place is 116. . . Rev. J. S. 
Hanckel is the only minister, and my wife and myself 
the only teachers employed among the people. I read the 
service and teach the catechism to all the people every Sab- 
bath afternoon. After family prayers on Wednesday night 
I teach those who come voluntarily to be instructed. The 
children are taught constantly during the week by Mrs. 
M. and our sons, and know the catechism and several 
hymns.” 

But many slaveowners were not so conscientious, and 
since slaves were legally the property of their masters, 
priests and ministers could preach among them only with 
the master’s permission. Negroes had few churches 
of their own. “Such organizations,” a white Georgia min- 
ister wrote, “we do not deem expedient.” If slaves accom- 
panied the white family to church, they were carefully 
segregated, either in a gallery or in special pews; some- 
times separate services were held for them after the white 
services were over. In Catholic churches the practice was 
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the same. Though it was written 15 years after the war 
ended, Father L. A. Dutto’s description of segregation in 
Mississippi Catholic churches holds good for pre-war 
times as well: “In the [Catholic] churches of whites 
[the Negroes] are tolerated but seldom welcomed: and 
they must not mingle with the congregation, but remain 
separate.” 

Thus it was that at Emancipation the Catholic Church 
in the South was in no better position than the Protestant 
churches to help the freedmen adjust to freedom. Of the 
7,000,000 Negroes who lived in the United States in 1863 
(including 3,000,000 in the North), only about 100,000, 
a little over 1%, were Catholics, and the overwhelming 
majority of these were in traditionally Catholic Louisiana 
and Maryland. 

The fact that Catholics toed the color line as carefully 
as did Protestants was only one reason for their failure 
to make Negro converts before the war. In the South, 
throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, there was always 
a shortage of priests, most of whom were in cities, while 
the slave population was primarily rural. And for the most 
part Catholicism was an ill-respected religion, frequently 
attacked by the dominant Protestant sects. In 1867 the 
American Missionary Association’s annual report ex- 
pressed fear lest Catholicism’s “splendors” would appeal 
to the colored people’s “love of display,” and noted that 
the Church, this “man of [Satan],” had already entered 
the colored mission field. About the same time the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church was warning against Catholicism’s 
“evil schemes” and urging Methodists to “save [the Ne- 
groes] from the wiles of Romanism.” 

In the North, where the Church was stronger and might 
have been expected to attract free Negroes, her appeal 
was blunted by the violence of the Irish who had begun 
to land in American seaports in 1820. As they helped 
dig the canals and lay the rails that were snaking west- 
ward from the sea, Irish laborers met keen job compe- 
tition from the free Negroes, who would work for lower 
wages. Every large city had its strong-arm groups made 
up largely of Irish workers: in Cincinnati they called 
themselves the “Iron Mongers”; in Baltimore, the “Plug 
Uglies”; in New York, the “Flat Heads”; in Philadelphia, 
the “Moyamensing Boys.” Tension, beginning in a strug- 
gle for bread and butter, frequently exploded into race 
riots. In a three-day running battle in Cincinnati in 1829, 
Irish hooligans attacked Negro property and killed many 
free Negroes and fugitive slaves. Almost the entire colored 
population of 2,000 packed hastily and moved to Canada. 
An 1834 riot in Philadelphia developed into a bitter 
pitched battle. “Irish and Catholic were one to the Negro, 
says a somewhat naive Catholic historian, “and he hated 
both, thoughtlessly blaming the mother for the sins of her 
sons.” 

This was the background, then, against which some 60 
bishops and archbishops from all over America con- 
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yened at Baltimore in 1866 for the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil. The War had ended only a year before; in the Coun- 
cil’s sessions were bishops some of whose priests and 
people had fought for the Union. Other Catholics had 
fought with Lee, to return at last to a defeated South. 
But the Church had survived the war united, as some 
Protestant churches had not. Bitterness was absent at 
Baltimore as bishops from North and South took up the 
problems of reconstruction. 

Churches, schools and other ecclesiastical property 
had been destroyed or damaged in many southern dio- 
ceses, particularly Richmond and Charleston, which had 
lain across Sherman’s line of march. Bishop Patrick N. 
Lynch of Charleston, appealing for help to Archbishop 
Martin Spalding of Baltimore, wrote: “I find my hands 
full and my heart overfull. What suffering. How much 
to do. How little to do it with. I have not yet got a 
house to live in. I would also like to have a Negro 
church.” His episcopal residence and St. Finbar’s Cathe- 
dral, valued at $180,000, lay in ruins. In Louisiana, where 
Catholics were fairly numerous, casualty figures in the 
local regiments had been very high. New Orleans had 
1,200 war orphans, cared for by the Catholic Church 
and the Federal army—hungry, ragged testimony to 
the large numbers of Louisiana Catholics who had died 
for the rebel cause. In men, money and property, the 
Church had suffered most where she was weakest, in the 
South. The first order of business was recovery and re- 
construction. 

Archbishop Spalding, in summoning the bishops to- 
gether, had told them: “I think it is our urgent duty to 
discuss the future status of the Negro . . . We have a 


‘golden opportunity to reap a harvest of souls, which, 


neglected, may not return.” And the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
in naming Spalding Apostolic Delegate for the Council, 
had informed him that Rome regarded the welfare of 
the recently emancipated Negroes as “of the utmost 
necessity.” Yet no concrete, workable plan for mission 
work among the Negroes came out of the Council. In 
the pastoral letter the bishops issued after adjourning 
they said: “Our only regret in regard to this matter is 
that our means and opportunity of spreading among 
[the Negroes] the protecting and salutary influences of 
our Holy Religion are so restricted.” They begged di- 
ocesan priests and members of religious orders “by the 
bowels of the Mercy of God” to volunteer for work 
among the Negroes. The Church in Europe was also 
asked to send missioners. Outside of these appeals, the 
Council left the question of the freedmen living in each 
of the Southern dioceses to the Southern bishops, who 
even if they had the desire, had neither the personnel 
nor the money to solve the problem. Little help came 
from Europe, except that given by an Englishman, Father 
(later Cardinal) Herbert Vaughan and his Josephites. 
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The Josephites come to America 


On November 18, 1871, a British steamer weighed 
anchor in Southampton harbor, outbound for Baltimore. 
Among the passengers were Father Herbert Vaughan 
and four other English priests, members of the St. Joseph’s 
Foreign Missionary Society which Vaughan had founded 
in 1866. In obedience to the wish of Pope Pius 1X 
and in response to the earnest plea of the American 
bishops at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
the Englishmen were setting out to work among the 
newly-freed Negroes in the United States. After being 
formally installed in Baltimore by Archbishop Spalding, 
Father Vaughan made a tour of Southern cities to 
determine the scope of his task and to raise funds. The 
diary he kept on the trip gives a first-hand picture of 
how white Southern Catholics treated their Negro 
co-religionists. Vaughan, who had expected the worst, 
was shocked. Negroes were “regarded even by priests as 
so many dogs,” he noted. “I visited [a] hospital where 
there were a number of Negroes. Talked to many in it 
and in the street. All said they had no religion. Never 
baptized. All said either they would like to be Catholics 
or something to show that they were not opposed to it. 
Neither the priest with me nor the Sisters in the hospital 
do anything to instruct them. They just smile at them 
as if they had no souls.” 

Everywhere Father Vaughan went—Savannah, 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Memphis, Charleston, New Orleans— 
the situation was the same. In a Catholic cathedral he 
saw a Negro soldier refused Communion by a white 
priest. There were low, backless benches marked off 
“For Negroes.” First Communion was administered on 
one day for white children, another day for colored. 
Reaching St. Louis in January of 1872, he visited the 
Archbishop, and afterward noted in his diary: “The 
Archbishop thought all my plans would fail; could suggest 
nothing for the Negroes, and refused permission to 
collect; and declined to give a letter of approval.” 
Despite this unpromising beginning, the Josephites dug 
in and stayed. In 1893 they set up an independent 
American foundation with headquarters at Baltimore. 
From there, for the last 62 years, they have been going 
out to cities, small towns and rural districts all over the 
South, bearing, in the words of one of their number, “the 
heats and burdens of a prejudiced day.” 






















































Father (later Cardinal) Herbert Vaughan (seated, center) 
with an early group of Josephite missionaries to the Negro. 
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Portland’s bishop of the poor 
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Bishop James A. Healy of Portland, Me., was 
the only Negro ever to head a U. S. diocese. 

One Saturday in the 1890s a small boy entered the 
cathedral in Portland, Maine, to go to confession. He 
finished reciting his short litany of sins by saying: “I 
called the bishop a nigger.” James Augustine Healy, 
Bishop of Portland, whose custom it was to take his 
regular turn at pastoral duties, lifted the confessional 
curtain and said gently: “Take a good look at your 
bishop. Is there anything wrong with being a nigger?” 

The only American-born Negro ever to rise to the 
episcopacy, James Healy was the oldest of ten children 
born of the marriage—canonically valid but a violation 
of state law—of a Georgia planter from Ireland and a 
mulatto slave girl. Two of Healy’s brothers followed 
him into the priesthood (one entered the Jesuits and 
later served as president of Georgetown University), and 
two sisters became nuns. In 1854, when Healy reported 
to his bishop in Boston after ordination, he was 
apprehensive about his reception by the Irish-Catholics. 
Little difficulty developed, and he stayed in Boston for 
20 years, serving successively as the bishop’s secretary, 
as chancellor of the diocese (at 25), and as rector of 
the cathedral. In 1875, only 45, he was elevated to the See of 
Portland, a diocese whose 57 parishes and 33 missions 
sprawled across Maine and New Hampshire. Anti-Catholic 
Yankees, as well as some of his own flock, called him “the 
nigger bishop,” but to the struggling Irish immigrants 
on Portland’s docks he endeared himself as “the bishop 
of the poor.” He frequently visited them at work. Often 
he bought clothing for poor children and brought it 
himself to their grateful mothers, refusing to stay for 
dinner because he knew the family would overstrain the 
budget to entertain him. He was a conscientious 
administrator, visiting his far-flung parishes by rail, 
stagecoach and buggy and making all his priests learn 
French so they might better care for the French-Canadians 
in the diocese. In 1900, a few months before his death, 
he wrote out the instructions for his own funeral, 
stipulating that he should be robed in very plain vestments 
and buried in a simple wooden coffin. As he died, the 
. victim of a painful heart attack, he cried out: “I wonder 
if heaven is worth it all?” Quickly he answered his 
own question: “Yes ... yes, it is worth all this, and 
infinitely more.” 
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Help from the North might have been expected. In 1883, 
an anonymous writer in The Catholic World said: “There 
are more priests in proportion to the Catholic popula. 
tion now than in 1840. With some bishops we are in- 
formed that the question is, ‘What shall we do with our 
young priests?’ . . . As to the religious orders, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that their novitiates are 
overflowing.” Whether the Northern bishops could have 
spared priests to help their Southern confréres is con- 
jectural. The fact remains that they did not. 


A golden opportunity slips away 


WHEN THE Third Plenary Council convened in 1884 it 
recognized the inability of the Southern bishops to cope 
with the problem the Second Council had bequeathed 
them. A “Commission for Catholic Missions among the 
Colored People and the Indians” was formed to admin- 
ister the proceeds from an annual collection to be taken 
up in all parishes on the first Sunday of Lent. There is 
no official record of the Council’s attitude toward the 
plight of the Negro, but some glimpse of it is found in 
the sermon which Bishop W. H. Gross of Savannah de- 
livered to a congregation of priests and laymen in the 
Baltimore cathedral while the Council was in session. 
“What is to be done with [the Negroes]?” he asked. 
“There is only one thing that will do any good, and that 
is to elevate them morally; make them honest men, 
chaste women, obedient, law abiding citizens.” 

Though there were some exceptions, notably Archbish- 
op John Ireland and John Boyle O’Reilly (see page 16), 
Bishop Gross’ sermon reflects the prevailing Catholic 
approach toward race relations at the time: it was a one- 
sided view, a white man’s perspective. If the Negro was 
illiterate, superstitious, irresponsible and immoral, it was 
assumed that he was that way naturally, or by reason 
of his African ancestry. No heed was given to the pe- 
culiar type of slavery in the United States, which had 
done so much to keep the Negro immature. Thus, except 
for the establishment of the Commission and the decree- 
ing of an annual collection for the missions, the Third 
Plenary Council was unable to formulate any overall 
plan for relieving the Negro’s plight. 

It was true that from the end of the Civil War to the 
turn of the century the bishops of the United States faced 
problems which were matters of life or death for the 
Church in America. All through those years immigrants, 
most of them from Catholic countries, crowded into the 
United States. In one decade, 1880-90, the Church in 
America gained six million members. Churches and 
schools had to be built, the newcomers had to be helped 
to adjust to American life and build American loyalties. 
“National churches” were set up to ease the difficulties 
of transition, but, unintentionally, they lent strength to 
nationalistic factions whose bickerings came close to 
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splintering Church unity. In the process of Americanizing 
the immigrant and proving that he could be both a good 
citizen and a good Catholic, leaders of the hierarchy 
were charged with the “heresy” of “Americanism.” The 
anti-Catholic American Protective Association was at its 
peak during these years; there was a vitriolic dispute 
over whether religion should be taught in public schools; 
and Catholic workingmen were under severe pressures 
for and against the newly formed labor unions. 

All these factors deflected the time, the attention and 
the resources of the hierarchy away from the situation 
of the Negro. Given their slender means (as late as 1909, 
twenty-one U.S. dioceses were still partially subsidized 
by Rome), the bishops may have been hard put to im- 
plement an ambitious plan for the Negro missions. But 
meanwhile, the “golden opportunity to reap a harvest of 
souls” was slipping away. The Southern Negro, who was 
forced into his own segregated churches after the Civil 
War, was becoming more devoted to Protestantism. 


The Negro gets his own church 


“WHEREVER I GO,”’ the social scientist Carl Schurz re- 
ported after a trip through the South soon after the war, 
“ ..I hear the [white] people talk in such a way as to 
indicate that they are yet unable to conceive of the 
Negro as possessing any rights at all. Men who are hon- 
orable in their dealings with their white neighbors will 
cheat a Negro without feeling a single twinge of their 
honor. To kill a Negro, they do not deem murder; to 
debauch a Negro woman, they do not think fornication; 
to take the property away from a Negro, they do not 
consider robbery. The people boast that when they get 
freedmen’s affairs in their own hands, to use their own 
expression, ‘the niggers will catch hell.’” 

By and large, once Southern whites got courts, legis- 
latures and election procedures back into their own 
hands, Negroes did “catch hell.” So swiftly and securely 
was the reign of white supremacy re-established that 
within a few years after the war thousands of Negroes 
were migrating West and North; Governor John P. St. 
John of Kansas, where many of them sought refuge, 
said that in the South Negroes were “being forced back 
into a condition if possible worse than the slavery of a 
few years ago.” 

Those who, anchored in poverty or bound by love for 
their homeland, could not or would not leave had to find 
ways to soften the harshness of staying. Implementing 
whatever reservoirs of patience, meekness and charity 
Negroes could draw upon within themselves was the 
external reality of the Negro church. 

All through the slave days, Negro religious gatherings, 
whether held in the slave quarters or in a church, had 
been subject to white supervision. Now for the first time 
Negroes had churches which were really their own. 
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The saintly Pierre Toussaint 





Pierre Toussaint, a Negro slave, lived a holy, 
self-giving life in colonial New York City. 


In 1787, the year the United States Constitution was 
adopted, a 21-year-old Negro slave named Pierre 
Toussaint arrived in New York with his master, a French 
planter fleeing the slave insurrections in Haiti. From 
then until his death at the age of 87, Toussaint acquired 
a citywide reputation for charity and self-sacrifice. When° 
his master died, he voluntarily assumed support of the 
widow out of his earnings as a hairdresser in society 
circles. Every morning he attended the six o’clock Mass 
at Old St. Peter’s on Barclay Street, though he often 
worked until midnight to save enough to buy his 
sister’s freedom and that of the girl he later married. In 
addition, travelling about on foot, since Negroes were .not 
allowed on public conveyances, he visited the sick and 
the aged, tended victims of the city’s frequent cholera 
and yellow fever epidemics, and helped raise money for 
a Catholic orphanage. On one occasion he secured work 
for two unemployed young men; afterward they did not 
even bother to thank him. “I am glad they are so well 
off,’ Toussaint remarked gently. “They do not need me 
now.” A: few years before Toussaint’s death in 1853, a 
member of the influential Schuyler family said of him: 
“I have known Christians who were not gentlemen, 
gentlemen who were not Christians—but one man I know 
who is both—and that man is black.” 





In an annual pilgrimage, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and George K. Hunton of the Catholic Interracial 
* Council pay homage to Pierre Toussaint at his 
. grave in the, cemetery of Old St. Patrick’s Church. 









Two Irish-American Catholics take a firm stand for interracial justice 


“No one,” a recent writer remarked, “ever accused Archbishop John Ireland of 
taciturnity. He ruled his archdiocese of St. Paul at the top of his powerful lungs.” 
He began his priestly life as chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota Regiment in the Civil 
War; at the Battle of Corinth, Mississippi on October 4, 1862, when ammunition 
ran low, Father Ireland was seen rushing up and down the lines distributing a fresh 
supply and shouting: “Here are your cartridges, boys, don’t spare them.” When 
he died in 1918 he was a national figure—a fierce patriot, a champion of his fellow 

. Irish immigrants, a leading spokesman for the liberal wing of the American hierarchy. 

On the race question, few bishops of his time were as far-sighted as John 
Ireland. Throughout his thirty-year tenure in the See of St. Paul the parochial 
schools were integrated. “Surely it shall not be said,” he remarked, “that the State 
schools go farther than Holy Church in the application of the great principles of the 
brotherhood of man and the common Fatherhood of God.” In a speech delivered in 
1891, three years after he became Archbishop, he voiced a set of goals which today, 
64 years later, are the same ones which Negro leaders seek for themselves and their 

Irish-born John Ireland, Archbishop of people: “I have said,” he began, “that slavery has been abolished in America: the 
St. Paul from 1888-1918, was one of the trail of the serpent, however, yet marks the ground. We do not accord to our black 
most powerful members of the hierarchy. brothers all the rights and privileges of freedom and of a common humanity. . . . 
What do I claim for the black man? That which I claim for the white man, neither 
more nor less. | would blot out the color line... . It is not possible to keep up a wall 
of separation between whites and blacks, and the attempt to do this is a declaration 
of continuous war... . Let the Negro be our equal in the enjoyment of all political 
rights of the citizen. The Constitution grants him those rights; let us be loyal to the 
Constitution, If the education of the Negro does not fit him to be a voter and an 
office holder, let us for his sake and our own hurry to enlighten him. I would open 
to the Negro all industrial and professional avenues—the test for his advance being 
his ability, but never his color. I would in all public gatherings, and in all public 
resorts, in halls and hotels, treat the black man as I treat the white. I might shun 

the vulgar man, whatever his color, but the gentleman, whatever his color, I would 
not dare push away from me.” 





During the years after the Civil War, when most white Catholics, their 
consciences untroubled, did little or nothing to help, Negroes found an 
articulate champion in John Boyle O'Reilly. In his youth in Ireland, 
O'Reilly, a member of the anti-British Fenian movement, was sentenced to 
penal servitude in Australia. He escaped and was picked up by a New 
England whaling captain. In 1870, within a year after his arrival in 
America, O'Reilly became editor of Boston’s Catholic weekly, THE PILOT, 
and soon rose to leadership in the Irish community as a poet and orator. 

O'Reilly was one of the first to recognize the problems posed by the 
newly-freed slaves (whom he compared to “new metal dug out of the mine’), 
as well as the promise they held out for the enrichment of our country’s 
life. “The destiny of the colored American is one of the big problems to 
be worked out in the life of this Republic,” he wrote. “The day is fast 
coming when this man’s claim cannot be answered by a jest or a sneer. The 
colored American of today may not be equal to his position as an enfranchised 
man ... But this man’s children are coming and they are receiving the 
same education in the same schools as the white man’s children. . . .” 

Racial injustice easily aroused his Irish ire. Of a group of girls in 
Indianapolis who refused to appear on a graduation program with Negroes, he 
wrote: “The girls who have disgraced themselves and their city ought to be 
marked with a scarlet letter.” Hearing of the murder of eight Negroes in 
South Carolina, he grew even more enraged: “The black race . . . must face 
the inevitable, soon or late, and the inevitable is—DEFEND YOURSELF. . . . 

No other race has ever obtained justice from the Anglo-Saxon without fighting 
for it .. . and they cannot fight the Anglo-Saxon by lying down under his feet.” 
When O'Reilly died at 46, worn out by insomnia and overwork, Boston’s 
Negroes placed crossed palm branches on the lid of his coffin, and Portland’s 
Bishop Healy delivered a stirring eulogy. A memorial to his crusading 

spirit is the John Boyle O'Reilly Interracial Council of Brooklyn, in 
which today’s Catholics of Irish descent labor for interracial justice. 





John Boyle O’Reilly, journalist, poet and orator, 
was an Irish-Catholic leader in Boston, 1870-90. 
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Most were Baptist and Methodist, and all of them were 
far more than houses of worship. After services on Sun- 
day the Negro housewife, who had no newspaper, could 
find out what was going on in the community; the farm- 
hand and the artisan could find a market for their labors; 
a young woman could find a husband and a young man 
a bride. 

Why didn’t more ex-slaves join the Catholic Church? 
Partly because conversion meant ostracism from this 
combined social club, employment agency and commu- 
nity center: it was tantamount to secession from the ra- 
cial community. Partly because of the strong emphasis 
Catholicism places on doctrine: very few Negroes had 
any education, and wherever the Church tried to set 
up Catholic schools they operated under severe difficul- 
ties. And partly because the general sentiment against 
Catholicism, noticeable in ante-bellum days, intensified 
after the war. “The feeling against our holy religion is 
very marked,” said Bishop Leo Haid of North Carolina 
in 1890, “stirred up and kept alive by ignorance, and 
sometimes, I fear, malice, especially in the country.” 

For the Negro, dark skin itself was a heavy enough 
burden in those days, without his taking on the added 
one of lonely membership in a maligned Church. 

Separate Catholic churches for Negroes had begun 
to spring up as early as the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, either because white Catholics wouldn’t wor- 
ship in the same building with Negroes or because white 
priests, foreseeing this difficulty, wanted to spare their 
colored parishioners the inevitable indignities to which 
they would have been subjected. But separate churches did 
not become numerous until World War I. In the Catholic 
experience, the idea of the separate church has often, 
backfired: Catholic Negroes, many of whom at first 
wanted their own churches, soon realized that these were 
being set up merely because of prejudice. Though the 
Negroes were separated in the Methodist and Baptist 
communions too, and though in addition the church 
buildings were shabby and the Negro ministers inad- 
equately trained, those congregations at least had control 
over parish affairs, including even the power to dismiss 
an unpopular pastor. The Catholic Church could offer no 
such autonomy. 

Against obstacles like these a small but growing army 
of priests and nuns, all but ignored by American 
Catholics, labored steadily. Always the funds sent to 
the missions were inadequate, and survival was due to 
a series of budgetary miracles wrought by sacrifices 
known only to the missionaries and to the Negroes they 
served. In addition to the Commission for Catholic Mis- 
sions Among the Indians and Colored People set up by 
the Third Plenary Council, the hierarchy established in 
1907 the Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the 
Colored People. Its first Director General, Monsignor 
John E. Burke, wrote about a not-untypical reaction to 












The Drexel sisters of Philadelphia 
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At the 1930 commencement Mrs. Morrell and 
Mother Drexel talk to a cadet at St. Emma 
Military Academy in Rock Castle, Va., which 
the Morrells founded for Negro students. 


To the summer home of Philadelphia financier Francis 
Anthony Drexel one day in 1885 came Martin Marty, 
Bishop of Sioux Falls, to describe the needs of the 
thousands of Indians in his diocese. Strongly impressed 
by Bishop Marty’s appeal, Katharine Drexel, 26, and 
her sister Louise, 22, decided to make a cross-country 
tour to see mission conditions for themselves. By 
stagecoach, covered wagon, canoe, horseback and burro 
they traversed the entire Indian territory. 

They never forgot the under-manned, ill-equipped, 
unhonored little mission outposts they saw. Until her death 
in 1945 Louise Drexel, who had married wealthy 
meat-packer Edward V. Morrell, remained a generous 
friend of the Indian and the Negro, and was an early 
financial mainstay of the Catholic Interracial Council. 

Katharine Drexel’s response took her further. When 
she begged Pope Leo XIII to send more missionaries to 
America, the Pope asked, “Why not become a missionary 
yourself, my child?” She did; in 1891 she founded a 
new religious congregation, the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Colored People. Immediately 
she began to pour her life’s energies, plus a fortune 
estimated at $12,000,000, into the cause of the two groups 
most neglected by American Catholics. “We feel,” she 
said, “that [the Indians and Negroes] are the direct 
responsibility of the white people of America.” If few 
others took the reponsibility seriously, Mother Katharine’s 
dedication never flagged. She built schools and missions 
in sun-baked New Mexico, along the swift-flowing 
Colorado in the Northwest, in the big cities and 
whistle-stops of the South, in the grimy mill towns of 
New England. Perhaps the most famous institution 
founded and staffed by her nuns is Xavier University in 
New Orleans, America’s only Catholic Negro university. 

Mother Katharine retained active direction of her 
congregation for almost 50 years, finally retiring in 1937. 
She had always been harder on herself than on 
subordinates; when she made her annual visitation she 
travelled by day-coach, sitting up all night and eating her 
meals out of a paper bag. Finally, on March 3, 1955, 
enfeebled by her mounting years, Mother Katharine died 
at the age of 96. She had been, as one eulogist described 
her, “a soul who walked long and fearlessly the way of 
the Cross with the great army of God’s saints.” 


“Make them into a people of God” 


For at least a century, Catholic priests, sisters and 
brothers have been devoting their lives to the Negro 
apostolate. Possibly the two best known of the religious 
communities in the field are the Josephite Fathers 
(page 13) and Mother Katharine Drexel’s Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament (page 17). But there are others. 

In 1825 a young Frenchwoman named Josephine Alicot 
was debarking from a ship in New Orleans harbor when 
the gangplank collapsed and she fell into the Mississippi. 
A Negro standing on the dock dove into the water and 
rescued her, whereupon she vowed to devote the rest of 
her life to the service of the Negro race. She began by 
going from plantation to plantation, teaching the catechism 
to the slaves. In 1824 she founded the Sisters of the Holy 
Family, the second order of colored nuns to be started 
in the United States. The first, the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, had been begun in 1829 by four Negro 
refugees who had fled the slave uprisings on the Island 
of San Domingo and who had been parishioners of 
America’s first Catholic colored church, St. Francis 
Xavier’s in Baltimore. Today each of these colored 
communities has almost 300 professed sisters, and between 
them they operate nearly 70 Negro schools. Another 
group of nuns who have devoted a major share of their 
work to the Negro missions are the Sister-Servants of the 
Holy Ghost and Mary Immaculate, San Antonio, Texas. 

Though many dioceses now train colored candidates for 
the priesthood, the only major seminary in the country 
established exclusively for them is St. Augustines’ at 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, which saw its first four 
graduates ordained in 1934, and which has since sent 
out more than 30 other priests. Though St. Augustine’s 
is the most famous institution run by the Divine Word 
Fathers, it is by no means the only work for the Negro 
being done by this German community, which first came 
to the U.S. in 1906 and which, along with the Josephites, 
the Holy Ghost Fathers (1872) and the Society of the 
African Missions (1907), have been most prominent 
among the priests who instruct, baptize and solace 
Catholic Negroes in America. All these communities of 
men and women have been trying at great sacrifice to 
follow the advice of Venerable Francis Libermann, the 
Jewish convert who founded the Holy Ghost Fathers: “Act 
towards [the Negroes] as servants towards their master,” 
he told his priests. “Perfect them, sanctify them .. . 
and make them, slowly and surely, into a people of God.” 





Fr. Chester Ball, S.S.J. is pastor of Epiphany Church in 
Washington, D. C., one of the Josephites’ 99 U.S. parishes. 
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his fund-raising efforts: a Northern pastor read to his 


parishioners a letter from their bishop recommending the 
Board’s work to their charity, then casually remarked: 
“T do not know about this collection . . . You will find 
a box down there at the door and if you wish to put 
anything in it, for the Negroes and Indians, you can do 
so.” Not many did: in 1919 contributions averaged 
three-quarters of a cent for each Catholic in the U.S. 

Living a hand-to-mouth existence, forced to accept 
the pattern of race relations as he found them, the Catho- 
lic missionary to the Negro also had to face the scorn 
of his fellow Catholics. In the 1920s a Benedictine in 
Kentucky stopped for lodging one night at a Catholic 
rectory. He was well received until he happened to men- 
tion that he worked among Negroes, whereupon the 
white pastor became indignant and ordered him from the 
house. About the same time a Josephite in Maryland re- 
ported that though he had been introduced to the seven 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen in the town near his 
mission, none of them would speak to him in public be- 
cause of his association with the colored people. 

Yet the work went on. In 1939, looking back on almost 
half a century on the Negro missions, Father Louis B. 
Pastorelli, head of the Josephites, said: “I can see the 
marvels that have been accomplished by the priests and 
sisters of yester-year—many now sleeping in nameless 
graves in forgotten cemeteries of the Southland; many 
still straining to the yoke. Looking at them it becomes 
at least slightly irritating to hear so much emphasis 
placed upon what has not been done for Negroes in this 
country. To me the noteworthy fact is that so much has 
been done with so little and against so much opposition 
‘both without and within the race.” 


The Negro’s trek toward the city 


STARTING WITH World War I, rural Negroes in the South, 
attracted by the prospect of high-paying jobs in war 
plants, began a wholesale migration toward centers of 
industry both north and south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The trek slowed down during the depression years, but 
it regained momentum during World War II. American 
Negroes were once a rural people. In 25 years, 214 mil- 
lion left the farm for the city. Today over 60% of them 
are city-dwellers. 

In almost every imaginable way the move has meant 
a revolution in Negro life, and whatever benefits it has 
brought—a higher standard of living, fuller educational 
opportunities, a more complete integration into the na- 
tion’s life—have been paid for in bitter coin: the pain 
of knowing, after the long exodus, that the promised land 
is not called Birmingham or Detroit. If Emancipation 
was an earthquake, migration has been a steady erosion 
in which the faster pace and shiny but shoddy values of 
city living have tended to undermine the Negro’s family 
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life, shrink his moral fiber and sap his religious loyalties. 

In the North, as Negroes poured into the major cities, 
the “race problem” became an issue for the first time. 
A combination of poverty, personal preference and white 
prejudice forced the newcomers into colored ghettoes— 
Harlem in New York, the South Side in Chicago—which 
soon acquired the characteristics of pressure cookers 
as overcrowding forced the Negroes to look for housing 
elsewhere while white homeowners, driven by fear and 
ignorance, tried to enforce segregation. For the most part 
the reaction of Northern whites to “the Negro problem” 
was no more creditable than that of whites in the South- 
ern states. 

What was happening in the North at large was also 
taking place within the Catholic Church. For the first 
time, segregation and discrimination began to be a prob- 
lem, as in growing numbers Negro families sought to 
join “white” parishes, Negro children applied for ad- 
mission to parochial schools; sick and injured Negroes 
came for treatment to Catholic hospitals. To the Church’s 
credit, the record of her priests and bishops, as far as 
parish churches were concerned, was generally good, even 
though the Negro press of the period was able to report 
a number of incidents in which it was clear that the hos- 
pitality of some churches was denied non-whites. 

New York’s Patrick Cardinal Hayes, pressed for a 
statement of policy by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, said in 1929: “Every 
Catholic church is wide open for anyone who wishes to 
enter for devotional purposes . . . [Segregation] does 
not represent the attitude nor the spirit of the Catholic 
Church.” In a few cases churches were set aside for the 
exclusive use of Negroes, sometimes because of white 
prejudice, sometimes because Negroes themselves re- 
quested them. But apart from these the separate church 
in Northern cities has not been the result of a policy of 
segregation; most Negro parishes today are products of 
population shifts. 


The spectre of Catholic prejudice 


THE Fact that Catholic priests stayed when other whites 
left has not been lost upon Negroes. The white pastor of 
a Negro parish in a large Northern city remembers that 
at first some colored people regarded him with suspicion 
because he remained while white Protestant ministers— 
and his own white parishioners—moved away. But when 
they saw that service was his only motive, respect re- 
placed doubt. Some of the priests were prejudiced. But 
they swallowed their resentment, learned to know and 
love their new communicants, and were repaid with a 
measure of affection. Today, one of their number said 
recently, priests in Harlem find their work so rewarding 
that few would leave voluntarily. 

In Catholic schools and hospitals, justice and charity 
were less well served. Though accurate information on 
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Fr. Daniel M. Cantwell, chaplain, has dinner with staff and 
guests at the Chicago Friendship House, founded in 1942. 


Friendship House and the 99% 


“We all know of some Negro here or there who hit 
the top grade and got his name into the papers,” wrote a 
director of the Chicago Friendship House a few years 
ago. “But the rest, the ninety-nine per cent, are what we 
speak of and fight for.” Friendship House volunteers, 
most of them white, some of them colored, have been 
speaking and fighting for the Negro ever since 1938, 
when a Russian emigrée noblewoman named Baroness 
Catherine de Hueck assumed a personal responsibility to 
help the people around her and rented a cramped 
cold-water flat in Harlem. The essence of the 
Friendship House movement (which now maintains houses 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., and Portland, 
Oregon) is that its members share the lives of those 
they seek to serve. Staff members (who volunteer for at 
least a year) get a salary of $6 a month plus room and 
board. They live in tenement houses above or near the 
store-front Friendship House itself, their meals are of 
the simplest, and they choose their wardrobe from among 
the castoffs donated for distribution to the poor. But 
from their meager store of donated money, clothing, 
books and food they give to all who come in need. 

More, they champion Negro rights, not in an abstract 
way but concretely: they fight unjust evictions; help 
get jobs for fathers out of work; run summer day camps 
which take slum children out of their depressing 
surroundings for a few hours a day; direct the sick to 
free clinics or hospitals—and fight to get them admitted 
if prejudice bars their way. 

They also seek to convince others—Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike—of the validity and urgency of 
the Christian doctrine on race relations. Open forums are 
held regularly; the permanent staff members of each 
house organize an Outer Circle, a cultural and educational 
group; each summer at the two Friendship House farms 
(one in Burnley, Virginia, the other in Montgomery, 

New York), short summer courses on the interracial 
apostolate are given; and every month from the Chicago 
house about 6,000 copies of the movement’s newspaper, 
THE CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST, are mailed out to priests, 
religious and laymen all over the country. The “Credo” 
of Friendship House sums up the movement’s aims; it 
concludes: “As long as a Negro in America is not treated 
as a brother in Christ and a child of Our Father in 
Heaven, not given due recognition of his dignity as a man, 
. . . FRIENDSHIP HOUSE HAS WORK TO DO.” 
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Msgr. Drew and young parishioners of St. Charles Borromeo’s. 


The Negro convert as a Catholic 


Monsignor Cornelius J. Drew, a short, rotund priest 
of 60, kas been pastor of St. Charles Borromeo’s, 
largest of Harlem’s five Catholic parishes, since 1949. His 
church and rectory, flush with the sidewalk along West 
141st Street, are sandwiched between long rows of 
ancient, overcrowded tenements which in summer are so 
hot that their occupants are forced into the streets 
for air; in winter, the frequent fires caused by faulty 
kerosene heaters make Harlem’s firemen the city’s busiest. 

Ninety per cent of Monsignor Drew’s parishioners, 
like very many other Negro Catholics in America, are 
converts. Most of them came up from the South; the 
large number of broken homes (around St. Charles’ the 
figure is about 75%) testify to the disastrous effect of 
migration from a rural to an urban environment. Most 
of those who have a religious background are Protestants, 
but despite the fact that Catholicism makes greater 
demands upon them (a stricter moral code, a long, 
intensive period of instruction), Monsignor Drew and his 
four curates last year baptized about 300 adult converts. 

Monsignor Drew finds that Negroes make wonderful 
Catholics. “What is particularly encouraging,” he says, 
“is that the Negro convert is not content once he himself 
is received into the Church. He wants to tell his friends 
about it. He has a real missionary spirit.” The Negro 
has a great devotion to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
Monsignor Drew adds, and a great love of the Bible— 
he’s glad to hear that Catholics didn’t throw it out, as 
some Protestants believe. And he has a real sense of pride 
in being a member of the one, true Church of Christ. 

At Sunday Mass a very high percentage of St. Charles’ 
parishioners receive Communion, and even when they 

move to other neighborhoods many return frequently: 
converts regard St. Charles’ as their “mother church.” 

A good deal of this faithfulness is due to the personal 
relationships which Monsignor Drew, a naturally warm, 
outgoing Irishman, establishes with his parishioners. But 
Negroes in Harlem, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, 
respect him for other reasons as well. He has fought 
for low-income public housing; as a member of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrimination he has 
encouraged employers to consider Negro job applicants 
solely on the basis of merit, without regard to race; 
every summer he runs a children’s day camp in the 
auditorium of the church. 





discriminatory practices by schools and colleges is difi- 
cult to come by, the truth is that there were relatively 
few Negroes in Catholic schools. Valid reasons uncon- 
nected with race (the inadequacy of the Catholic school 
system; the inability of most Negro families to pay even 
modest tuition fees) may help to explain the fact. But 
though it does not seem likely that discrimination was 
practiced on a wide scale, this does not dilute the bitter- 
ness of those Negro families whose children have been 
and in occasional cases still are rejected, like the Chicago 
Catholic mother whose white pastor offered in 1952 to 
pay her child’s carfare every day if she would send him to 
a school in a colored parish instead of seeking to enroll 
him in the “white” school. And it remains true that from 
its founding in 1907 until 1937, the Catholic Educational 
Association never once went on record as favoring inte- 
gration. Father Edward Kramer, who succeeded Mon- 
signor Burke as head of the Board for Catholic Missions 
Among the Colored People, wrote in 1934: “Trepidation, 
fear prevailed. Why? Because of a spectre . . . and that 
spectre, the soulless, terrifying ghost of ‘what our Catholic 
people might . . . do.’ .. . It is said that our [white] 
students . . . will leave if Negroes are enrolled.” 

It is true that from the early 30s onward the national 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade, sparked by the zeal 
of the late Father John T. Gillard, S.S.J., passed strong 
resolutions in favor of interracial justice and put them 
into practice within the organization. Furthermore, some 
Catholic colleges (for example, Loyola in Chicago, Loyola 
in Los Angeles, Seton Hill and Villanova in Pennsylva- 
nia, Fordham University Law School, among others) 
were accepting Negroes in the early ’30s and have never 
ceased doing so. And in 1938, Mother Grace Dammann, 
R.S.C.J., President of Manhattanville College (then on 
the edge of Harlem), shocked conservative Catholic 
opinion in a widely-reprinted speech called Principles 
Versus Prejudices: “The Pope and the Bishops insist 
upon Catholic education on all levels for Catholic stu- 
dents,” she said. “‘A Catholic colored girl who meets the 
requirements of a Catholic college and applies for a Cath- 
olic education has a right to it and in consequence the 
college has a duty to give it to her.” In a secret ballot 
taken that year, 80% of her students voted to accept 
Manhattanville’s first Negro applicant. But a far greater 
number of institutions (including some of the most fa- 
mous), made timid by their own definition of “prudence,” 
have begun to admit Negroes only in recent years, some 
not until Negroes sent to these colleges under World 
War II military training programs came back and ap- 
plied to finish their undergraduate work. 

A similar lack of statistics prevents any sweeping 
judgments about the admission pdlicies of Catholic 
hospitals. No authoritative surveys have been made; but 
here again, though it is probable that discrimination was 
not widespread, well-documented instances of racial bias 
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do exist. A Negro refused admission to a Catholic school 
may never be sure he was turned away because of his 
color; a Negro unable to get into a Catholic hospital is 
sure of the reason why. 


Negro Catholics protest injustice 


EVER SINCE racial injustice became an issue in the North, 
individual Catholics—lay and clerical, black and white— 
have fought it, though in many cases their valor has cost 
them dearly. One of the earliest group protests was 
launched by Catholic Negroes themselves. During World 
War I, Dr. Thomas Wyatt Turner, then a botany pro- 
fessor at Howard University, organized a Committee 
Against the Extension of Race Prejudice in the Church. 
Small but militant, the Committee protested to Church 
authorities whenever an instance of racial discrimina- 
tion by a Catholic institution came to its attention. In 
major cities of the North pastors, bishops, archbishops 
—even the Papal Delegate—were approached directly 
and insistently, though with respect. But while its de- 
mands were justified, the Committee’s approach left one 
factor—human nature—out of the equation. It was not 
ecclesiastical policy which assigned the Negro a pew in 
the organ loft or kept his children out of the parochial 
school; it was—at the level of the individual pastor or 
administrator—deep-rooted prejudice, or the human 
tendency to conform, or the fear, often groundless, of 
“what our Catholic people might do.” But Dr. Turner 
and his Committee ascribed their failure to make lasting 
progress to their own lack of impressive numbers and 
to their loose organization. 

Since the Irish, they reasoned, apparently owed their 
influence in the Church to their talent for shaping mass 
organizations like the Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
the Knights of Columbus, members of Dr. Turner’s Com- 
mittee began, in 1925, to group the Holy Name, Altar 
and Rosary and other societies in Negro parishes from 
New York to New Orleans into a new movement called 
the Federated Colored Catholics of the United States. 
Under Turner’s leadership the federation demanded im- 
mediate and direct reform within the Church. 

The Federated Colored Catholics did not long remain 
alone in the fight for interracial justice. In 1933 a group 
of white priests involved in the Church’s apostolate to 
the Negro met in Newark, New Jersey, to form the Clergy 
Conference on Negro Welfare. Within a few years this 
group sired others—one in the Midwest, another in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, a third in the dioceses of Richmond, 
Virginia, and Raleigh, North Carolina. The aim of the 
Conference was, as an early member put it, “to make 
our priests and nuns colored conscious” (i.e., conscious 
of the Church’s opportunity to win the souls of America’s 
Negroes) “by every available form of publicity—pam- 
phlets, press, radio and even, if possible, by singing.” 
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A new generation for the South 


In June of 1939, at a Catholic social action convention 
in Cleveland, a small but vocal group of Southern 
Catholics, meeting beneath a Confederate flag that 
had seen service in the Civil War, recognized that the 
South’s economic and social problems were regional and 
demanded a regional solution. The following April, in 
Atlanta, Georgia, they called a convention which formed 
a regional organization—the Catholic Committee of the 
South. With a Board of Governors composed of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Southern dioceses, and with 
effective cooperation from lay leaders as well as priests 
and nuns, the CCS has for fifteen years been working 
to apply the papal social encyclicals in six specific areas: 
Labor and Industry, Education, Rural Life, the Lay 
Apostolate, Youth, and Race Relations. 

The work of the CCS is not narrowly sectarian. Its 
efforts to establish peace with justice in Southern 
industries have stimulated the industrial recovery of the 
region as a whole. Its Rural Life department, in 
encouraging farmers’ cooperatives, has helped raise 
living standards throughout the rural South. On race 
relations, the South’s most pressing unsolved dilemma, 
the CCS has taken a forthright stand. At the annual 
convention in 1951, for example, Bishop William T. 
Mulloy of Covington, Ky., insisted: “In the solution of 
the racial problems of the South there must be a frank 
and sincere return to the'teachings of the Gospel as 
applied to social and economic life by the papal 
encyclicals . . . The condition of our Southern region, 
with its unapplied democracy, stands out boldly as an 
obstacle to other nations who are making sincere inquiry 
into the practicability. of our American way of life.” As 
an example of concrete action, that same convention 
recommended that parish societies be integrated and 
that all religious processions and demonstrations be 
interracial. It also urged formation of local groups, 
including both whites and Negroes, to develop programs 
of study and public education on interracial justice. 

Though in the past the Church has been unrespected 
in the South, today respect for Catholics and their 
Church is growing, and the CCS is to no small degree 
responsible. As one experienced Northern observer 
pointed out after attending a recent CCS convention: 
“The Committee’s [achievements] have already won 
the approval of the generation that will certainly 
succeed the Byrneses and Ellenders and Talmadges.” 





Fr. Maurice V. Shean, C.0., is CCS chairman. 
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The Conferences, which met three or four times a year 


for a decade, sent out a series of letters to priests and nuns 
in their respective regions; one of the most effective 
bore on its cover the slogan “Keep the Negro in his 
place”—inside, it was explained that his “place” was 
within the Catholic Church. In New York and Philadel- 
phia, debates, lectures and skits on the radio explained 
Catholic interracial doctrine. Letters were sent to col- 
leges and schools conducted by nuns, encouraging them 
to enroll Negro students and offering to furnish speakers 
on race relations. And always, within the meetings of 
the various Conferences, discussion of the progress ani 
effectiveness of the Church’s approach to the Negro was 
free and frank. To priests whose pastoral work among 
the Negroes made them feel isolated or discouraged, the 
Clergy Conferences gave heart, courage and the certain 
knowledge that they did not labor alone. 


The interracial approach 


MEANWHILE, in the New York editorial oflices of the 
Jesuit weekly America, Father John LaFarge, a veteran 
of 15 years on the Negro missions in Maryland, was 
meeting with a number of Negro Catholic business ani 
professional men who called themselves the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union, In their meetings they voiced the frus- 
tration and bitterness of everyday living in a white man’s 
world. Through reading and study they hammered out 
effective answers to the stock questions of the prejudiced 
(“Would you want your sister to marry a Negro?” “Do 
Negroes want social equality?”). With the aid of a regu- 
lar program of spiritual formation, they sought to live 
and spread the Catholic principles of interracialism. 

Through his experience in these meetings and in the 
Clergy Conference, of which he was one of the founders, 
Father LaFarge began to formulate a new approach to 
“the race problem.” It was based upon two central ideas: 
first, that repeated stressing of grievances brings, in the 
long run, diminishing returns: “If you have made little 
impression by telling your story once,” he wrote recently, 
“you may fail to make any impression when you relate 
it for the second time, and encounter more stubborn 
resistance from then on”; second, that in the fight for 
interracial justice whites and Negroes must work to- 
gether, not separately: “If the children of light... do 
not join forces, the children of darkness will take over 
and exploit their apathy and division.” 

This approach was made explicit on Pentecost Sunday, 
1934, when the Catholic Laymen’s Union sponsored a 
mass meeting in New York City’s Town Hall. Some 200 
people had been expected, but more than 800 came; al- 
most all of them voted for the formation of an inierracial 


organization for the promotion of better race relations. 


along the lines of Catholic doctrine. Toward the end of 
that year, with the financial backing of the Clergy Con- 


ference, the Catholic Interracial Council was formed, 
George K. Hunton, a white Catholic lawyer from Brook. 
lyn who had participated in the joint legal defense of 
the Scottsboro Boys and had later worked with the 
Catholic Laymen’s Union, gave up his practice to be. 
come the Council’s executive secretary. ‘The Clergy Con. 
ference on Negro Welfare ceased to function around 
1942, partly because of the war, partly because of the 
death of some of its founders. By that time too, the 
strength and influence of the Federated Colored Cath. 
olics (which had changed its name to the National Cath. 
olic Interracial Federation) had dwindled considerably, 
All three organizations—the Federation, the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union and the Clergy Conference—had helped 
shape the ideas and the spirit which today make the 
Catholic Interracial Council one of the Church’s major 
voices in the fight for interracial justice. 

It was within the New York archdiocese, and with the 
approval of its archbishop, the late Cardinal Hayes, that 
the Catholic Interracial Council began its work. From the 
first its approach was educational and its planning long- 
term. For, unlike Dr. Turner and the Federated Colored 
Catholics, the directors of the Catholic Interracial Council 
believed that the bastions to be taken lay not in parish 
rectories, in the offices of school superintendents or in 
episcopal residences, but within the minds and hearts of 
American Catholics as a whole. The educational campaign 
they mapped out was aimed at the crux of the problem: 
the conflict between belief and practice. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which the work 
of the Catholic Interracial Council and its predecessors, 
the Clergy Conference, the Catholic Laymen’s Union and 
the Federated Colored Catholics—as well as of the various 
Friendship Houses (page 19)—are responsible, but the 
fact is that an amazing spurt in the rate of Negro converts 
has been evident during the very years when these organi- 
zations have been active. Between 1892 and 1928 the 
increase in the number of Negro Catholics—about 50,000 
—barely kept pace with the normal rise in the Negro popu- 
lation. But between 1928 and 1953, converts numbered 


250,000—half of today’s 500,000 Negro Catholics. 


Catholic bishops lead the fight 


OTHER BATTLES along other fronts have been fought and 
won. And the leaders have been Catholic bishops of dio- 
ceses throughout the country. In the summer of 1947, 
when a group of 700 Catholic parents protested integra- 
tion in St. Louis Catholic schools and organized to secure 
an injunction staying the action, Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter firmly reminded them that under Canon Law they 
would be excommunicated if they presumed “to interfere 
in the administrative office of their Bishop by having re- 
course to any authority outside the Church.” The opposi- 
tion evaporated; after an initial period of adjustment both 
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white and colored students took integration in their stride. 
Recently one St. Louis Catholic wrote: “No longer is the 
[Catholic Negro] ridiculed or pitied for being a member 
of ‘the white man’s church.’ The non-Catholic Negro [is] 
turning more and more to the Church. He is asking ques- 
tions. ‘Perhaps she is the solution to all our problems’.” 

In May of 1953 Bishop Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, met strong opposition when he threw 
open to Negroes all the Catholic churches of his diocese 
(which takes in virtually the entire state). In a stirring 
pastoral letter reminiscent of Apostolic times (see right) 
he reminded Catholics that the Church recognizes no color 
line. 

Last year, when the Supreme Board of the Knights of 
Columbus refused a charter to an interracial Council in 
Cleveland, Auxiliary Bishop Floyd L. Begin caustically 
reminded the Board to “stop dragging its feet.” “They 
should grant a charter and be done with it,”’ he said, “and 
not inquire about the color of members’ skins . . . Either 
I have to say Negroes are second-rate Catholics, or I must 
say Knights are not acting as Catholics. The decision is 
obvious.” 

Even before last year’s Supreme Court ruling against 
segregation in public schools, parochial school systems in 
several southern dioceses, among them Washington, D.C., 
and San Antonio, Texas, were well on the way to integra- 
tion. 

But, in Archbishop Ireland’s words, “the trail of the 
serpent yet marks the ground.” When on July 10, 1951, 
a Negro bus driver named Harvey Clark attempted to 
move his family and furniture into an apartment in heav- 
ily Catholic Cicero, Illinois, an enraged mob, among 
them many teen-agers wearing scapulars, Miraculous 
Medals and sweatshirts bearing the insignia of Catholic 
high schools, stormed and virtually wrecked the build- 
ing’s interior. Only the bayonets of a National Guard unit 
restored them to muttering impotence. Any worker at a 
Friendship House or any member of a Catholic Interracial 
Council can testify that similar “incidents,” less publicized 
than the one at Cicero but no less shattering to the victims 
and no less degrading to the perpetrators, can and do still 
happen in tension-gripped neighborhoods with large per- 
centages of Catholic homeowners. Some Catholic hospi- 
tals, schools and colleges still turn away Negroes, and the 
majority of white Catholics still think of their colored 
neighbor as first a Negro, then a human being. 

What has happened is that the generals have outrun 
the army. By and large the cause of interracial justice 
has been embraced by the hierarchy and by most influ- 
ential Catholics. But their attitude has not yet filtered 
down: Racial injustice within the Catholic Church is a 
losing cause, but only as long as it is warred on. The 
final victory will not be won in a major campaign, but in 
numberless little skirmishes fought in individual human 
hearts. 
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The right to worship God freely 





Raleigh’s Bishop Vincent S. Waters 


On June 12, 1953, Virginia-born Bishop Vincent S. 
Waters, whose Raleigh diocese includes the entire 
state of North Carolina, wrote a pastorai letter to be 
read at all his churches. The letter read in part: “Christ 
the Good Shepherd taught ‘There shall be one fold and 
one shepherd’ (John 10, 16). Can there be division in 
the Church of God? Can we divide a living body and keep 
the parts living? No. Neither can we divide the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church... . 

“Therefore, so that in the future there can be no 
misunderstanding on the part of anyone, let me state here 
as emphatically as I can: There is no segregation of races 
to be tolerated in any Catholic church in the Diocese of 
Raleigh. The pastors are charged with the carrying out 
of this teaching and shall tolerate nothing to the 
contrary. Otherwise, all special churches for Negroes 
will be abolished immediately as lending weight to the 
false notion that the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, is divided. Equal rights are accorded, therefore, 
to every race and every nationality, as is proper in any 
Catholic church, and within the church building itself 
everyone is given the privilege to sit or kneel wherever 
he desires and to approach the Sacraments without any 
regard to race or nationality. . . . 

“The Church does not propose tolerance, which is 
negative, but love, which is positive. 

If Christ said love your enemies, we certainly 

can love our friends. These are our friends and members 
of our own body, the Church. It is our duty as Christians 
of the early days not only to love them but to serve 
them, to help them. We need to help them get better 


_educational facilities, better opportunities for culture, 


better living conditions, better jobs, better pay, better 
homes and families, better civic representation and 
better friendliness in the community, and all of this 
presupposes the right to worship God freely with us in 
the Church anywhere. 

“As Pastor of your souls, I am happy to take the 
responsibility for any evil which might result from 
different races worshiping God together, but I would be 
unwilling to take the responsibility of those who refuse 
to worship God with a person of another race. . 

“My only sorrow is the fear that I shall not convince 
you of the wiles of Satan. But I shall be able to convince 
you if I love you enough, and if you love me you will 
understand, for God has first loved us.” 
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Msgr. Edward F. Cunnie, pastor of St. Elizabeth’s parish in North Philadelphia, greets boys and girls after the children’s 
Mass. In the last 18 years, Msgr. Cunnie has devised several unusual solutions to the educational and social problems of his 


Negro congregation, and has done effective work toward achieving justice for the city’s entire Negro population. 
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Children of St. Elizabeth’s, most of them equipped with missals to follow the dialogue Mass, stand 
for the reading of the Gospel. The sermon is usually a quiz based on the Epistle and Gospel. 


PHILADELPHIA PARISH 


At St. Elizabeth’s resourcefulness masters a challenge 


When Negroes by the thousands began pouring into the North during and after World 
War I, the great majority of them settled in four cities: New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
Philadelphia. Eventually traditional Negro sections were no longer able to absorb any 
more newcomers; landlords divided and subdivided their apartment houses, charged ex- 
orbitant rents and provided little maintenance; municipal services like fire and police pro- 
tection, recreational facilities and garbage disposal became. inadequate; crime increased. 
Negro parents, anxious to find a better life for their children and willing to make great 
financial sacrifices to do so, began looking elsewhere for decent places to live. 

What happened within the confines of St. Elizabeth’s parish in North Philadelphia re- 
flected the general picture in the North: when Negroes moved in, whites moved out. Origi- 
nally a German, then an Irish parish, St. Elizabeth’s was wealthy and populous, with 
a church which served 1,000 families and a school which enrolled 2,000 children. When 
in 1937 Father (now Monsignor) Edward F. Cunnie arrived to assume the pastorate, he was 
too late to halt the white exodus; three-fifths of the original parishioners had already left 
and school enrollment was down to 600 (it was to drop to 200): the incoming Negroes 
‘included only a handful of Catholics. St. Elizabeth’s might have died then, had not 
Father Cunnie, saying “God is good,” gone to work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY DANTZIC 


After Mass boys of the parish play outside 
a basement entrance to the church. 
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Mrs. Anna McGarry (right) and officers of the parish credit union meet in St. Elizabeth’s rectory. 


Social and educational services widen opportunity 


During the 18 years since Father Cunnie’s arrival, the district around St. Eliza- © 
beth’s has become almost entirely Negro; the erection of two low-income public 
housing projects has accelerated the trend. Enrollment, both of Catholic and non- | 
Catholic children, rose at the parish school. Many youngsters had no substantial meal ~ 
at noon because their mothers worked, so Father Cunnie instituted a hot-lunch pro- 7 
gram. Some boys and girls stayed at home because their parents couldn’t afford to buy | 
them new shoes; Father Cunnie arranged to buy manufacturers’ “rejects” and sell them _ 
at cost. As white Catholics continued to move away, nearby Mercy Academy began | 
to fall into disuse; Father Cunnie, having persuaded the archdiocese not to abandon ¥ 
it, turned it into Mercy Technical Institute, where white and Negro lay teachers, 7 
together with Sisters of Mercy, teach carpentry, baking, metal work, dressmaking | 
and beauty culture. To increase his people’s opportunities for higher education, 7 
Father Cunnie and a wealthy Catholic layman established the Martin de Porres © 
Foundation, which each year awards competitive scholarships to Philadelphia’s Cath- | 
olic colleges. Adults were not neglected. To tide families over financial crises” 
and to teach them a method of saving, a credit union has been set up. For several 7 
years Father Cunnie worked closely with Mrs. Anna M. McGarry, a white parish- 9 
ioner who pioneered in Philadelphia’s Catholic Interracial Council, to get a munic- | 
ipal Fair Employment Practices ordinance passed. With the help of other groups 
the ordinance was enacted in 1948. The Council, now headed by Robert J. Callaghan, 
meets at St. Elizabeth’s; Monsignor Cunnie is its moderator. 


Many parishioners still live in 
ancient slum buildings along 
narrow, depressing streets. 


Some parishioners are finding a better 
life in new low-income public housing. 
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Most families feel the pinch of poverty 


St. Elizabeth’s parishioners run the occupational gamut from 
laborers and domestics to lawyers and teachers. Most have 
trouble making ends meet, so that, for example, a husband might 
hold down a factory job while his wife works as a Main Line 

tae maid, Because Negro schools were few and poor in the Southern 
saiumiaiaie states they came from, many have only a limited education. Not 
for another generation will they achieve the means to better their 
Among St. Elizabeth’s parishioners are Mrs. Emma material condition. 
Tiddle and her sons, George, 20, a psychology A woman who has seen many changes take place is “Aunt 
major at Villanova, and Frederick, 11. Bessie” Hewlett, St. Elizabeth’s old- 
est parishioner, who will soon 
mark her 50th year in the parish. 
Raised in the convent of the Blessed 
Sacrament Sisters headed by Moth- 
er Katharine Drexel and widowed 
soon after her marriage, she has 
since taken many an unloved or 
parentless child into her home; sev- 
eral have become priests and mis- 
sionaries. “I’ve had all my joys and 
sorrows in this neighborhood,” she 
says, calling up her memories. She 
wouldn’t live anywhere else. 


John Scott works for a linoleum company. Chestnut The parish’s oldest member, 
Hill College girls regularly teach catechism to “Aunt Bessie” Hewlett, gives 
St. Elizabeth’s children in his home. her age as “60 plus.” 


Before baptizing four adult converts, Fr. James Daly hears their profession of faith in the sanctuary of St. Elizabeth’s Church. 
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In her free time, practical nurse Helen Adler, a member of the Catholic Interracial Council, visits the sick of the parish. 


Undecided about whether to return to his 
native Nigeria, American-educated David 
Chuka Okoye and his bride June, a St. 
Elizabeth’s girl, talk to Msgr. Cunnie. 


A growing parish faces another challenge 


Today St. Elizabeth’s serves a growing congregation. Over 900 are en- 
rolled in the parish school. Since many Negro Protestant parents want their 
children to have a religious education, 40% of the pupils are non-Catholics. 
The Holy Family Association acts as a liaison organization between the 
parents and the priests and sisters; while no pressure toward conversion is 
exerted, the fact is that the school is the avenue through which many approach 
the Church. 

Monsignor Cunnie has never lost a knack for enlisting others to help in his 
apostolate. To a young kindergarten instructor thinking about teaching on an 
Indian reservation, Monsignor Cunnie pointed out that the need for mis- 
sionary work was just as great at home. Almost incidentally and by way of 
example, he mentioned the needs of his own pre-schoolers. Before the conver- 
sation was over, Harriet Althouse and Monsignor Cunnie had planned a kin- 
dergarten for St. Elizabeth’s. She has since married and left, but the kinder- 
garten continues to serve 35 to 50 children. 

There are now about 3,000 Catholics in the parish (9 out of 10 of them 
converts), served by the pastor, his longtime assistant, Father James Daly, 
and two other curates, Fathers Andrew Coels and Leo Van Everbroeck. They 
face some major problems. For one thing, most of their parishioners are poor, 
and St. Elizabeth’s could not survive without considerable help from the arch- | 
diocese. And an 1,122-unit housing project completed last year has brought — 
in an entirely new group to be welcomed and integrated into the life of the 
parish. But St. Elizabeth’s is meeting this challenge, as it has met others, with 
courage and resourcefulness. 
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JUBILEE salutes... 


GEORGE K. HUNTON 


BECAUSE . .. for more than twenty years he has been at the center of Catholic efforts 
toward group harmony and interracial understanding, as one of the founders of the 




































Catholic Interracial Council, as its Executive Secretary and as the editor of its magazine, 
the /nterracial Review. After a law career during which he devoted much time to 
the Legal Aid Society, which provides free legal assistance to the needy, he gave 
up his private practice in 1934 to work full-time with the newly organized Council. F 
| One of his first actions was to start feeding to the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference’s News Service, chief news source for the diocesan press, a supply of 
pictures, news items and feature material embodying the Catholic interracial message. 
Five years later a survey showed that the amount of such coverage in Catholic 
papers had increased 1500%. 

The council used similar means in influencing the attitude of the Negro press. 
| In 1944 the Protestant Christian Century commented: “To change the attitude of 
: [the Negro press], which largely dominates Negro thought, from hostility to warm _ 
appreciation of the Catholic Church in a decade represents a notable achievement.” 
| In the late 1930’s Hunton and the Council began sponsoring weekly forums for 
the students of Catholic colleges in the New York area, and this led to the formation 
of Interracial Clubs on several campuses. When these affiliated with the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the Council’s message, like a stone dropped 
into a quiet pool, rippled outward. 
| From the beginning the Council cooperated with government agencies in the 
interracial field, like the New York State Commission Against Discrimination, and 
Negro groups, like the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the National Urban League. One of the civic projects in which the Council 
puts much hope is the Community Council plan which Hunton helped draw up for New 
York’s Board of Education at the end of World War II. A Community Council, three of 
which have been successful in areas where racial tension ran high and community 





pride was deteriorating, brings together a neighborhood’s school principals, 
religious leaders, businessmen and parents—people of all races—not primarily to 
discuss interfaith activities or racial problems, but to rescue the neighborhood 
from becoming a dirty, crime-ridden slum. But important by-products have been a 
dramatic falling-off of juvenile delinquency and a marked improvement in interracial 
understanding. 

Today, George Hunton can observe with satisfaction the continuing work in the 






cause of intergroup harmony performed by Catholic Interracial Councils in 24 cities. 






But he is not complacent. “The great unfinished business of American democracy,” he 





recently said, “is to implement and fulfill the principles and promises of justice 






proclaimed in the historic documents upon which our government was founded.” 
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Before assisting at an operation in New York’s St. Clare’s Hospital, student nurse Margarette Thompson is helped into.a ste ical ge 


WHEN MARGARETTE THOMPSON arrived at Pennsylvania 


Station in New York in January, 1953, she had the feel- 
| D N ing that she was “bursting out into the open.” She was 


also facing an enormous challenge. She was only seven- 


teen; she had lived all her life in a remote village in 


Louisiana and she had no relatives in New York. The 
spring before, as a senior in a tiny and, of course, segre- 
gated high school, she had heard a trained nurse talk 
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about the difficulties and satisfactions of her profession, 
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ical gown by Sister Thomas Joseph. Serving as “tray nurse,” 


and Margarette, who had been casting about for what to 
do after graduation, decided to take up nursing. Through 
a remarkable but by no means fortuitous set of circum- 
stances—involving her brother who is a seminarian in 
New Orleans, a priest in New York, and a kindly woman 
and a prominent doctor whom the priest knew—Mar- 
garette was accepted for the three-year training course at 
the nursing school run by St. Clare’s Hospitil, on West 
52nd Street, between Ninth and Tenth Avenues. Now, she 
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she hands surgeons the proper instruments as they are demanded. 


is entering her third year there—the only Negro in her 
class and one of its most highly respected members. 
Barely twenty, she has come a long way. 


MARGARETTE WAS BORN on August 28, 1935, in one of the 
worst years of the Depression, the eighth child of Louis 
and Eunice Thompson, in Baldwin, a town of about a 
thousand people some two hundred miles from New Or- 
leans. She was born into poverty and she was also born 
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Margarette soothes a day-old infant. She likes working in 
the delivery room, helping bring new life into the world. 












WHEN MARGARETTE THOMPSON arrived at Pennsylvania 
Station in New York in January, 1953, she had the feel- 
ing that she was “bursting out into the open.” She was 
also facing an enormous challenge. She was only seven- 
teen; she had lived all her life in a remote village in 
Louisiana and she had no relatives in New York. The 
spring before, as a senior in a tiny and, of course, segre- 
gated high school, she had heard a trained nurse talk 
about the difficulties and satisfactions of her profession, 
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into the Church; her ancestors, as far back as her parents 
know, have been Catholics, and nothing at all is known 
of the original conversion. Years before Margarette’s birth, 
her father and his father built a house out of scrap lum- 
ber on a small piece of property in Baldwin, and primi- 
tive as it is, as Margarette says, “it has lasted” and the 
family loves it still, Louis Thompson had a cow or two 
and, with the help of his children, raised vegetables—corn, 
sweet potatoes, cucumbers and string beans—although he 
always had to have an outside job too. For twenty years, 
while raising his family, he worked in sugar mills and 
grocery stores, always at manual labor of the most menial 
sort, earning about $18 per week and constantly plagued 
by leg trouble and stomach trouble (which Margarette, 
with her nurse’s training, now believes to have been 
caused by ulcers). All his life, he has wanted to buy a 
horse, but he has never been able to afford one. 

All the same, Margarette’s childhood was a happy one, 
and she speaks of it now with nostalgia. From the time 
she could walk, she remembers being something of a 
tomboy and, as she grew older, she played cowboys, 
climbed the cherry tree in her grandmother’s yard, picked 
blackberries, and filled in at shortstop or behind the 
plate in softball games played by her brothers and their 
friends. But she had dolls, too, and she had to help her 
mother around the house and in the vegetable garden; she 
still sometimes dreams of the thousands upon thousands 
of string beans she helped her mother put up. 

Louis Thompson and his wife were strict but devoted 
parents, and they raised their children to be at home and 
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and Margarette, who had been casting about for what to 
do after graduation, decided to take up nursing. Through 
a remarkable but by no means fortuitous set of circum- 
stances—involving her brother who is a seminarian in 
New Orleans, a priest in New York, and a kindly woman 
and a prominent doctor whom the priest knew—Mar- 
garette was accepted for the three-year training course at 
the nursing school run by St. Clare’s Hospitil, on West 
52nd Street, between Ninth and Tenth Avenues. Now, she 
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is entering her third year there—the only Negro in her 
class and one of its most highly respected members. 
Barely twenty, she has come a long way. 


MARGARETTE WAS BORN on August 28, 1935, in one of the 
worst years of the Depression, the eighth child of Louis 
and Eunice Thompson, in Baldwin, a town of about a 
thousand people some two hundred miles from New Or- 
leans. She was born into poverty and she was also born 
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happy in the world and to have confidence that God’ 
would carry them through their difficulties. The Thomp- 


sons said grace before and after meals, they said the 
family rosary together every day, and, of course, they 
went to church regularly. Their parish church was segre- 
gated; the Negro parishioners sat on one side and the 
white parishioners on the other, and Negro communicants 
had to wait until the last white person had received Holy 
Communion before they could go up to the altar. Mar- 
garette says that once, by mistake, a Negro received the 
Blessed Sacrament before a white woman and the white 
, woman left in indignation without receiving. Catechism 
classes, too, were segregated, and Margarette, who taught 
these classes for a while, says that the white teachers 
wouldn’t so much as talk to the Negro teachers. When she 
told her mother about this, Mrs. Thompson said, “God 
will take care of that kind of thing,” but Margarette, 
like many younger Negroes, is less inclined to be philo- 
sophical and patient about segregation. She thinks of her 
family’s past servitude with horror, and says “the slaves 
must have felt only half alive.” But for all the suffering 
that discrimination—particularly on the part of fellow- 
Catholics—has caused the Thompsons, it hasn’t weakened 
their faith in the slightest. 

Indeed, August, Margarette’s second oldest brother and 
the closest to her of all her brothers and sisters (“August 
and | are alike,” she says), is now studying for the 
priesthood in New Orleans and expects to be ordained in 
1957. He has had a deep influence on Margarette, and is 


largely responsible for the fact that she is now at St. 





Ciare’s. Like all the Thompson children, Margarette went 
through high school, where she was captain of the girls’ 
softball team and took most readily to algebra and geom- 
etry, and, like all of them, she worked after school hours 
around the house and at any job she could find to help 
support the family. During one period, she worked in a 
candy shop for $8 a week, and in the summer between her 
junior and senior years she worked as a maid for a white 
family for $5 a week. (She gave $3 to her mother and 
kept the other $2 for clothes, movies and ice cream.) As 
she came close to graduation, her only prospect was some 
such job as these—menial and poorly paid—because 
Negro girls could not get positions as clerks or salesgirls 
in any of the towns around Baldwin. Then the nurse came 
along and addressed Margarette’s class, and Margarette 
decided to become a nurse. She made the (for her) revo- 
lutionary decision that she wanted to study nursing in a 
Catholic school and in the North, where, for the first time 
in her life, she might see what a relatively non-segregated 
world was like. 

This was a formidable, indeed a practically impossible, 
program for a sixteen-year-old Negro girl in the South to 
adopt, and Margarette wrote many long and earnest let- 
ters to August in the summer after her graduation. Au- 
gust, then twenty-five, had been to St. Louis to study and 
had seen something more of the world than any of his 
brothers and sisters; he hated segregation as passionately 
as his sister, and, as a consequence, had been in touch 
with various lay apostolic groups, especially with the 
Young Christian Workers. That summer, he wrote one of 













Margarette soothes a day-old infant. She likes working in 
the delivery room, helping bring new life into the world. 








With an interne, Margarette attends an elderly diabetic 
who is bleeding internally and coughing up blood. 
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into the Church; her ancestors, as far back as her parents 
know, have been Catholics, and nothing at all is known 
of the original conversion. Years before Margarette’s birth, 
her father and his father built a house out of scrap lum- 
ber on a small piece of property in Baldwin, and primi- 
tive as it is, as Margarette says, “it has lasted” and the 
family loves it still. Louis Thompson had a cow or two 
and, with the help of his children, raised vegetables—corn, 
sweet potatoes, cucumbers and string beans—although he 
always had to have an outside job too. For twenty years, 
while raising his family, he worked in sugar mills and 
grocery stores, always at manual labor of the most menial 
sort, earning about $18 per week and constantly plagued 
by leg trouble and stomach trouble (which Margarette, 
with her nurse’s training, now believes to have been 
caused by ulcers). All his life, he has wanted to buy a 
horse, but he has never been able to afford one. 

All the same, Margarette’s childhood was a happy one, 
and she speaks of it now with nostalgia. From the time 
she could walk, she remembers being something of a 
tomboy and, as she grew older, she played cowboys, 
climbed the cherry tree in her grandmother’s yard, picked 
blackberries, and filled in at shortstop or behind the 
plate in softball games played by her brothers and their 
friends. But she had dolls, too, and she had to help her 
mother around the house and in the vegetable garden; she 
still sometimes dreams of the thousands upon thousands 
of string beans she helped her mother put up. 


Louis Thompson and his wife were strict but devoted 
parents, and they raised their children to be at home and 





About to go off duty, Margarette carefully checks the 
narcotics inventory with the nurse who will relieve her. 
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As Margarette helps make a critically ill patient comfortable, 
Fr. Andrew Watkins, hospital chaplain, gives him last rites. 
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~ happy in the world and to have confidence that God 


would carry them through their difficulties. The Thomp- 
sons said grace before and after meals, they said the 
family rosary together every day, and, of course, they 
went to church regularly. Their parish church was segre- 
gated; the Negro parishioners sat on one side and the 
white parishioners on the other, and Negro communicants 
had to wait until the last white person had received Holy 
Communion before they could go up to the altar. Mar- 
garette says that once, by mistake, a Negro received the 
Blessed Sacrament before a white woman and the white 

, woman left in indignation without receiving. Catechism 
classes, too, were segregated, and Margarette, who taught 
these classes for a while, says that the white teachers 
wouldn’t so much as talk to the Negro teachers. When she 
told her mother about this, Mrs. Thompson said, “God 
will take care of that kind of thing,” but Margarette, 
like many younger Negroes, is less inclined to be philo- 
sophical and patient about segregation. She thinks of her 
family’s past servitude with horror, and says “the slaves 
must have felt only half alive.” But for all the suffering 
that discrimination—particularly on the part of fellow- 
Catholics—has caused the Thompsons, it hasn’t weakened 
their faith in the slightest. 

Indeed, August, Margarette’s second oldest brother and 
the closest to her of all her brothers and sisters (“August 
and | are alike,” she says), is now studying for the 
priesthood in New Orleans and expects to be ordained in 
1957. He has had a deep influence on Margarette, and is 
largely responsible for the fact that she is now at St. 
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Margarette assures a patient who has received a spinal 
anaesthetic that the paralysis in his legs is only temporary. 


MARGARETTE PRAYS IN THE NURSES’ CHAPEL. 
































Ciare’s. Like all the Thompson children, Margarette went 
through high school, where she was captain of the girls’ 
softball team and took most readily to algebra and geom- 
etry, and, like all of them, she worked after school hours 
around the house and at any job she could find to help 
support the family. During one period, she worked in a 
candy shop for $8 a week, and in the summer between her 
junior and senior years she worked as a maid for a white 
family for $5 a week. (She gave $3 to her mother and 
kept the other $2 for clothes, movies and ice cream.) As 
she came close to graduation, her only prospect was some 
such job as these—menial and poorly paid—because 
Negro girls could not get positions as clerks or salesgirls 
in any of the towns around Baldwin. Then the nurse came 
along and addressed Margarette’s class, and Margarette 
decided to become a nurse. She made the (for her) revo- 
lutionary decision that she wanted to study nursing in a 
Catholic school and in the North, where, for the first time 
in her life, she might see what a relatively non-segregated 
world was like. 

This was a formidable, indeed a practically impossible, 
program for a sixteen-year-old Negro girl in the South to 
adopt, and Margarette wrote many long and earnest let- 
ters to August in the summer after her graduation. Au- 
gust, then twenty-five, had been to St. Louis to study and 
had seen something more of the world than any of his 
brothers and sisters; he hated segregation as passionately 
as his sister, and, as a consequence, had been in touch 
with various lay apostolic groups, especially with the 


Young Christian Workers. That summer, he wrote one of 





At Ebbets Field with hospital orderly Mel Gilliam on one of 
her two free days, Margarette applauds a Dodger rally. 














his friends in the Young Christian Workers about his 
sister’s problem and in the fall, to the astonishment of 
both Thompsons, a curious train of events was set in 
motion. 

August’s friend told Father Francis N. Wendell, O.P., 
chaplain of a YCW group in New York City, about the 
young Negro girl who wanted to come up north to study 
nursing. Father Wendell spoke to various people about 
her, people with money and people connected with hospi- 
tals and nursing schools; some of these were interested. 
A woman underwrote Margarette’s full tuition; a derma- 
tologist offered to pay her train fare and provide any 
help he could in getting her admitted to a school; and 
St. Clare’s was ready to admit her in September, 1953, 
provided she could pass the three usual tests—physical, 
educational and psychological. 


ALL THIS OCCURRED in the winter of 1952-53, and in 
January Margarette decided to come to New York, al- 
though there would be eight months to wait before she 
could take the tests, to get used to the city and to acquire 
whatever she could in the way of additional education 
before confronting them. Her parents understandably 
didn’t want to let her go to the city, which in their minds 
was not only big but wicked, and again it was August 
who came to the rescue; he assured his father and mother 
that Margarette would have friends among the Young 
Christian Workers and that, besides, she had enough faith 
and fiber to take care of herself. He was, of course, right. 

When Margarette arrived in New York, she soon found 
a place to live—with Father Wendell’s secretary, in As- 
toria—and a job to tide her over until school started—as 
a file clerk with the Consumers’ Union. She made $44 a 
week—more than her entire family had lived on each 
week for years—and she put whatever she could aside. At 
night, she took courses in chemistry and typing, neither 
of which she had studied in Louisiana, at Bryant and 
Washington Irving High Schools, and gradually she got 
to know quite a few people, white and Negro. Recently 
someone asked whether she didn’t find life in the city 
rather “fast,” and she answered, “It’s as fast as you make 
it.” Many of her Negro friends, naturally enough, are 
not Catholic, but she has found few who have been intol- 
erant of her faith. “After a Saturday night out with them, 
I sometimes stay overnight at their homes,” she told a 
friend not long ago, “and, I must say, they have al- 
ways awakened me for Mass in the morning.” Ever since 
she has been in New York, Margarette has begun every 
day with Mass and Communion. 


When September came, Margarette passed her tests and 
entered St. Clare’s Nurses’ Training School. Since then, 
her life has been, more than ever, one of dedication. The 
work is hard, mentally and physically; the discipline is 
rigid; and some of her classmates have dropped out. In 
the first year, especially, there was little time for social 
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life, but Margarette felt, as she has put it, that she waa 
“accepted” by her white fellow students—and this was a. 
source of deep satisfaction to a girl who never in her life” 


had known white people except from a servile position, — 
Last spring, her classmates elected her vice-president of 
the Student Council, and her friends say that her faith,” 
solidity of character, and capacity for self-discipline have” 
made her a great inspiration to everyone at the hospital - 
who knows her. On her days off, she explores New York, 
which she has come to know very well, or goes to the § 
movies with her friends, but she discovered long ago that | 
segregation is not confined to the South; last summer shes 
was the only out-of-town girl who was not invited to” 
other students’ homes on the weekends. 


Eacu YEAR, the students at St. Clare’s get a month’s vaca- | 


tion, and twice Margarette has been back to see her family, 
who are now living in Houston, Texas. Her oldest brother 
Oswald, 30, a Navy veteran and the father of four chil- 
dren, was the first of the Thompsons to go there, and he 
has a job in the Houston veterans’ hospital supervising 
the cafeteria workers. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson moved 
to Houston in 1954, though they still own the house in 
Baldwin, and Louis, Sr., has a job in a grocery store, carry- 
ing the customers’ parcels from the counter to their cars; 
his legs are bothering him and he doesn’t know how long 
he can keep it up. August, now 28, is still at the seminary 


in New Orleans. Marcella, 27, Bernard, 25, Marion, 24, | 


who has just been married, the twins, Louis and Law- 
rence, 21, and Shirley, 16, who is just finishing high school, 
are all in Houston. The twins are waiting for the draft to 
catch up with them, Louis meanwhile working as a 
delivery boy at a department store and Lawrence in a 
printing firm. 

All this is a far cry from West 52nd Street, where Mar- 
garette, as a senior, is fighting her way through the in- 
tricacies of such subjects as microbiology, anatomy and 


physiology and doing the hard work in the hospital wards 


that falls to nurses-in-training. In New York, she has 
seen a good deal of poverty. and misery—poverty and 
misery far more horrifying than any she saw in the 
pleasanter, rural setting of Baldwin. The patients at St. 
Clare’s, a charity hospital, are of all types (a good many 
are Puerto Ricans), and a vast majority have the usual 
ailments, but some come in with gun and knife wounds 
and others enter under police guard. Most, though by 
no means all, are Catholics, and Margarette has seen 
many kinds of response to religion—faith, hostility, in- 
difference, hypocrisy. She herself, thousands of miles 


from her parents, remains unfailingly grateful to them _ 


for what they provided her and her brothers and sisters 
in childhood—piety, happiness and respect. Her poise, 
serenity, determination and charm are tributes to that 
aging and ailing Negro in Texas who carries the bundles 
from the grocery counter to the cars. 


MARGARETTE ASSISTS AT AN OPERATIO 
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Five Catholics tell 


What the Church 


means to me 


To Catholics, no matter how strong and central their 

faith, the question “What does the Church mean to you?” is 

a difficult one to answer. Such a thing calls for the sorting 
out and ordering of values that lie deep and interwoven; 

it demands honesty and humility; it necessitates giving 
publicity to what is most private and delicate. When JUBILEE 
put the question to five Negro Catholics it recognized that 

the assignment had special poignancy. For the Negro, more 
than other men, has had to fight for individuality and for 
individual statement in a world that persists in regarding 
him in the mass. And he has had to battle more strenuously 
than other men for the simple opportunity to be numbered 
among Christ’s redeemed in the equality of His Church. Three 
of the following answers are by born Catholics, two by 
converts. All are testimonies to the truth that where faith is 
painfully won or must be tenaciously guarded, its personal 
significance has a way of breaking through reserve and 


uncertainty, and into communication. 
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Anita Rose Williams is 
the foundress of the 
Baltimore branches of 
the Catholic Interracial 
Council and the Urban 

League. 


ANITA ROSE WILLIAMS 


HE simplest and truest answer to this question is that the Church is my life. In 
looking back over sixty-some years of a busy life I can plainly see that I have played 
a very small part in shaping my own life. It is apparent that in His mercy Almighty 
God has led me; I have merely tried to follow as best I could. Even before I was born 
He was at work shaping a magnificent family background for me. All during my life 
He has sent me many fine friends and associates who have formed me and helped me. 
But the one instrument He has constantly used in this patient process has been the Church. 

It was the Church which nourished my family for at least four generations before 
me in a spirit of love and kindness which enabled them to live rich human lives in 
the midst of material want. It was the Church which enlivened my youth with truth, beauty 
and love. Early recollections of First Communions, May processions and ordinations 
Shine out in my memory as great fires which shed a warmth and a light over my whole 
childhood. Our large family was bound together by the Church. 

It was the Church, in the person of many fine Josephite and diocesan priests, which 
first strengthened my resolve to help my people. It was the Church, in the person of 
Father Edwin J. Leonard, Director of Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, 
which gave me the opportunity of being the first Catholic Negro social worker in the 
country. It was the Church which gave me standing in the community so that I could 
speak out for my people in circles which had previously been closed to us. 

It was the Church, in the person of the Archbishop of Baltimore, which enabled me 
to start the Catholic Interracial Council in Baltimore, to present the Catholic Truth, 
which alone contains the solution for the problem of interracial justice. 

But above all it was the Church which taught me Christ, brought me Christ in 
the Sacraments. It was Christ, in and through and with His Church, who brought me 
the strength to absorb all of the hurt and humiliation involved in work such as mine, 
without becoming soured and cynical. It was the Church which led me to join my small 
sacrifices and crosses with the Great Sacrifice of the Cross of Christ, so that all bitterness 
was burned away in love, and I could be an instrument, however small, of love and 
peace in a strife-torn world. 


Truly, the Church is my life. 
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A former staff member of 
Ebony and Extension, Gloria 
Sylvester is now doing medical 
research in Chicago. 


GLORIA SYLVESTER 


HEN asked to put into words just what the Church means to me I suddenly find 
myself cringing. This is something that is so entirely personal that I feel as if writing 
about the Church as it lives and breathes in me and colors my whole life, as it exists 
especially for me, is like going to confession at an open-air theatre. 1 do not know what 
words one uses to strip the veil from one’s innermost thoughts. 

The Catholic Church has been a part of me for longer than I have known I was me. 
It was part of my parents before me, and they, without benefit of legal procedure, 
willed me my faith, my most priceless possession. 

Through the Church I first learned the meaning of love, and love, speaking broadly 
but precisely, is what the Church means to me. It is not a set of rules, or a horrible 
authority, or a lot of dogma. It is a life to be lived according to the laws of love. It is 
that dynamic and deeply imbedded SOMETHING without which I would have no life. It is the 
something which most satisfies my intelligence and most fulfills my need to please God 
and live a life of direct communion with Him through my fellowman. Love, as the 
Church teaches it, is what keeps my life from being static and meaningless. 

The Catholic Church is to me the place where I find that God is the center of all 
reality. It is within this wide, yet warm and close circle that I find man most fully human 
and himself, and thus most Christ-like. It is here that 1 know, without doubt, what I am, 
where I came from, from whence stems my purpose for being and where I am going. 
In following the teachings of Christ as they are found in His one true Church, I find that 
I am perfectly free. Here there is no limitation; on the contrary, there is an excess of 
liberty. 

When contemplating the immensity of the Mystical Body of Christ and the part I 
play in completing this vast unity, I realize how very much God loves each individual. 
Meditating further upon this truth, I have learned to love myself as God loves me. 
Realizing my own worth to God, I can comprehend and accept other men’s dignity, 
all of whom God has endowed with souls. In the face of these principles, it is hard to 
see all men as anything less than the image and likeness of their Creator, and it is 
almost impossible not to love them as such. 

The Church to me signifies beauty and youth. It is timeless and ageless. Its 
practicality has not yet met a generation with which it could not cope. It is open-minded, 
straightforward, strong and uncompromising, and this is the kind of men it builds. The 
Catholic Church is ancient as the world, yet younger than its newest-born babe. I like 
this mystery. 

I owe all that I am, all that I shall ever hope to be to Holy Mother Church. Her 
gentle guidance, sweet understanding, cold, hard logic and most of all her love, have 
always proved to be what I needed most. She guided me safely through the growing pains of 
adolescence, the intellectual strain of Aristotle and Aquinas, and finally went forth with 
me into the world. She gave me a hierarchy of values that made everything I 
encountered part of one well-ordered whole. I am not shocked at the evil I see, but 
rather appalled that God would entrust us feeble-minded creatures with something as 
seemingly disastrous as free will. Remaining with me always is the central mystery, the 
truth that men and things as created by God are good. 

I think that without the Church, without its teachings and the means which it gives 
me to know God’s love for all mankind and to show my love for Him, I would be an 
empty, meaningless shell. Perhaps I am a shell, but because I have the Church I know 
I have the potential, at least, to be a cornucopia. 
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HULAN JACK 


find AM a convert with a religious Protestant background. From childhood I was taught 
ing reverence for God and respect for man. But later came the question: “Am I worshipping 
vists the True God, or a creature conceived in the minds of our ministers?” (They even held 
at differing views about Him.) Then I was blessed to find the Church, which alone was 
taught by Jesus Himself “to know the only true God,” which alone was authorized to 
me, present that authentic picture “to every creature,” which alone is divinely protected 


from ever altering that picture. 
It is the Church which gives me also the real reason for respecting my fellow-man, 


udly regardless of race, creed or national origin. It is not sentiment or philosophy, for they 
are too fickle, but the eternal truth taught by the Church that God created all men in 
t is His own Image, which impels me to treat human beings with the charity they deserve. 
the Mutual respect does not depend on social, economic or intellectual standing, since these 
God are so changeable, but on God’s truth taught by God’s Church. I need never fear that 


the Church, because of political expedience cr financial pressures, will ever deny to any 
group its divine right to equality before God and man. Nor is there any danger that she 


ll will twist the Sacred Scriptures to prove that the Creator destined some races to be 

nan inferior to others. Other Churches have and may change their teachings, but never the 

" Catholic Church, because it was founded by Jesus on the Rock which is Peter. 

g. Reverence for God and respect for fellow men are the necessary foundations for 

hat a peaceful society. Only when men follow the Divine Will, conceiving the rights of 

f others to be as sacred as their own, recognizing that all men share similar hopes and 
aspirations, will we move toward a better world. It is well for mankind that we have a 

l Church which always, everywhere and to all classes, unfalteringly teaches His Gospel 

val. of love of God and neighbor. 


I am proud of the Church’s position on the pressing problem of race relations. She 
y, is foremost among all churches in the crusade against discrimination in our great 

to democracy. Her moral influence has helped produce the recent historic decision of our 
Supreme Court, which refused to compromise the democratic principles which entitle 

all our children to equal educational opportunities. Again, her universality, by bringing 
people of every clime in close contact as members of a united Church, helps to break 


ed, down the barriers which separate one group from another and foster ill will and unjust 
, discrimination. 
ke I am grateful to my Church for its constant unflinching opposition to heathen 


Communism, which was spreading its tyrannical tentacles of enslavement even in our 
own free land. For a long time, the Pope was its only outspoken foe, pointing out 
persistently that its godless tenets threatened to destroy human freedom. 

of I thank God that I am a Catholic. It is within the sacred walls of His Church that | 
th have learned humility, understanding and dedication, Faith, Hope and Charity. In my 
daily prayers and Sunday Mass, I ask Him to guide and fortify me with the wisdom and 
courage ever to serve Him and my fellow citizens. 


es Hulan Jack, Borough President 
of Manhattan, is the first 
Negro to hold this office. 

Asa legislator, he did out- 
standing work for civil rights. 
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Maceo Thomas, a pioneer in 
the Catholic Interracial 
Council, was awarded the 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
medal in 1952. 


MACEO THOMAS 


FEEL that I was favored beyond most of my race, for I am one of those rare 
birds—a Negro who is a “born Catholic.” 

In Baltimore, when I was about six, 1 went to Mass at 5:00 a.m. for forty 
consecutive days during Lent, with my mother. On Easter Saturday morning a man 
came up and gave me six dozen eggs in a basket. 

In its own material way, this showed my young mind that going to Mass during 
Lent was something good to do, and encouraged me to make it an annual practice. 
In the light of the spiritual reward, how can I ever thank God and His Church enough 
for teaching my maturing mind the personal meaning of Our Savior’s Passion by 
“showing forth the Death of the Lord” through the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

Perhaps you will smile with me at this memory. What impressed me most at my 
Confirmation—I was 9 years old—was the strong slap Cardinal Gibbons gave me. 
Only later, through many personal experiences, did.I appreciate that His Eminence 
was trying to tell me that a faithful soldier of Christ must learn to bear many blows for 
the Faith, even from Catholics, and to turn the other cheek in order to be consistent 
with his Catholic principles. 

Who can express, as he looks back at adolescent years, what hope he received at the 
awkward age from the absolution given in the Sacrament of Penance, as well as the 
guidance gained by the practical warning to avoid the occasions of sin! 

I am most grateful to Mother Church for teaching me the sacred meaning of the 
Holy Sacrament of Matrimony. The fruits of her lessons are the nine lovely Catholic 
children my wife, Ruth, and I have begotten. We never would have continued to add 
to our family were it not for the inspiration and strength we received through this Holy 
Sacrament. Can you imagine the joy we have experienced through the years: bringing 
our children to the Church’s baptismal font so that they might also be God’s children; 
kneeling side by side, parents and children, at Mass and Holy Communion, our family 
unity being renewed by our sharing the sameFlesh and Blood which is God’s? 

I am grateful for the contacts I have made through the Church. I was blessed to 
be a charter member of both the Catholic Laymen’s Union and the Catholic Interracial 
Council, both founded by that great man of God, Father John LaFarge, S.J. I have 
been privileged to preside over the St. Vincent de Paul Conference of St. Charles 
Borromeo Church in Harlem. It is through such Church societies that we are made very 
aware, and in a practical manner, of our duties as members of the Mystical Body, and 
are given the inspiration and opportunity to practice the Christian virtues of social 
justice and charity. 

I am aware also that I have made friends among the Protestants and Jews of 
our community, not so much because of my own personal qualities, but because of the 
Catholic principles which I try to practice and which make of us true gentlemen, friendly 
neighbors and good citizens. When my devoted wife was named Catholic Mother of the 
Year in 1952, and I was honored by the PRO ECCLESIA ET PONTIFICE medal from the Holy 
Father, my non-Catholic friends and neighbors were as enthusiastic in their felicitations 
as were my Catholic associates. May those who read this include me and mine in 
their prayers, that I may live and die a grateful, worthy son of Mother Church, for 
then I will realize my ambition to dwell with my Heavenly Father in the perfect peace 
and love of His eternal Home. 


JUBILEE 
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Mary Ellen Tarry was one of 
the early builders of Friend- 
ship House and is the author 

of The Third Door. 
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MARY ELLEN TARRY 


S a mature Negro woman who has careered in the fields of communication, 
recreation and social work, | am reaching back over three-score years of memories. I 
remember that it was during the days immediately preceding and following my 
conversion that the Catholic Church first loomed as the most important factor in my search 
for eternal salvation. Though the gift of Faith has been strengthened by the passing 
years, it is a gift to which I have become as accustomed as I am to the color of my eyes 
or the tone of my voice. In those long-ago days, the importance of the Catholic Church 
to me as a person was a dazzling—sometimes a blinding—revelation. Like St. Paul, who 
had once been called Saul, I had attacked the Church and resisted the truth. 

As a junior in a Catholic boarding school for Negro girls conducted by the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament in Virginia, I was the only non-Catholic in my class. Before 
he would consent to my leaving home, my father, a deacon in a Protestant Church in 
my native Alabama, had extracted from me the promise that I would never become a 
Catholic. Soon afterward, he died and I attempted to smother whatever interest I had 
in Catholic teachings and practices because of my firm resolve to keep my promise. 
Frequent criticism of the Church was the outward manifestation of this attempt. 

Then came a spiritual retreat and a retreat-master who saw beneath this veneer. He 
discovered the deep love of God which had been one of the foundations upon which 
our humble home had been built, and he reminded me of it. This kindly priest helped me 
to understand how this love of God could be nourished each morning at Mass through 
the miracle of the solemn moment of Consecration when the bread and wine is changed 
into the Body and Blood of Our Lord. He told me how the same Christ I had loved 
as long as I could remember remained on the altar, truly present in the tabernacle, 
where He would be waiting for me. I came to understand that my “Sunday God” could 
be my “every-day God,” and after due preparation I was recewed into the Church. 

Back in my Alabama home, where the beauty of a rich land is frequently marred 
by racial prejudice and religious bigotry, I learned what it meant to be a soldier of 
Christ. But He was always waiting in the tabernacle to soothe my wounds and grant 
me the courage I needed to face life as a minority within a minority. He went with me 
into the classroom, whether as student or teacher. He smiled when I closed the classroom 
door and the Holy Ghost guided my pen when, as a journalist, I wrote of life in an 
area where racial segregation was condoned. His love followed me to many cities, 
through many states—Southern, then Northern. A thousand miles away, in New York 
City—destined to become my adopted home—I found Him still waiting in the tabernacle. 
And I knew I would find Him even if I traveled ten thousand miles farther, since He is 
on every altar of the world waiting for all of His children to love, adore and receive Him. 

He waited patiently for me through the dark and lonely night when I allowed 
prejudice and cruelty to my people to obscure my vision, and when the Faith which had 
been so brilliant was dulled by a film of doubt. His heart was pierced when I cried out 
against a God who seemed to reserve His blessings for men with white faces. He 
allowed me to put my finger into His wounds and in return He worked miracles for my 
people. And I saw that the passing of a century to Him was as a day to me. He suffered 
me to learn to be humble, yet gave me the clarity of vision to recognize injustice 
regardless of the race of the inflictor. When I stumbled along the way, He sent His 
priests to cleanse my soul through Absolution and to guide me back to the foot of the 
altar where He waits. 

It was in the Catholic Church that I first came to feel the assurance of the love of 
this God of the tabernacle. It has illuminated my life and given it direction. And I 
am only one of the many of my people—America’s 15,000,000 Negroes—who have found 
spiritual consolation in the Church. Among the clergy and within the ranks of the 
Catholic laity we have discovered men and women of many races who have joined 
hands with us. As members of the Church Militant we will stand together and fight 
for the right to serve God with dignity in this life so that we may be with Him forever in 
the next. This is what the Catholic Church means to me. 
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The Allens of Kinloch Park 


Faith and hard work build a Christian home and a full life 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB WILLOUGHBY 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Allen live in tiny Kinloch Park, a poverty-pinched community on the 
outskirts of St. Louis that is heavily though not exclusively populated by Negroes. Within the 
limited and familiar rounds of Kinloch’s social and economic life, five of the Allens’ six 
children have grown to maturity and have left their old but comfortable and recently renovated 
wooden house with its well-tended flower garden. Two daughters are nuns, another daughter 
and a son are married, a younger son has just joined the Air Force. The sixth child, ten-year-old 
Harriet, remains at home with her parents. - 

The Allens, who are converts, attend Holy Angels Church near their home. Mrs. Allen, 
the former Annabelle Chrenshaw, a slender, gregarious woman in her fifties, is a housekeeper 
at the rectory, while Harriet goes to the parish’s new school. Holy Angels is Kinloch’s only 
Catholic church and, unlike parishes in all Southern and most border states, segregation has 
never been practiced there. Thus the Allens, naturally open and sociable people to begin with, 
have many friends among their white neighbors, some of whom they met while engaged in 
parish activities, in which both, but particularly Mrs. Allen, take a leading part. 

There are, however, occasional moments of unpleasantness. Mr. Allen, who has been working 
for the same company—a wholesale liquor and frozen foods supply house—since 1931, once 
was badgered by an officious newcomer at the warehouse. Bristling, Allen, normally a 
mild-mannered person, told him: “When you talk to me, you just talk to me like a human 
being. I’m just the same as you, only a different color.” 

Apart from incidents like this one, the Allens’ life is not readily distinguishable from those of 
millions of Americans who reside in small communities, earn an adequate living and raise 
their children without undue strain. What does mark them off, however, is the quality of their 
Catholicism. Its importance to them and the manner in which they came to it are both unusual. 


As housekeeper at Holy Angels rectory, Mrs. Charles Allen has been a warehouseman at the 
Allen serves breakfast to the parish priests, Gordon Distributing Co., frozen food and liquor 
Frs. Patrick Molloy and Bernard Granich. supply house in St. Louis, for the past 24 years. 
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The Allens enter the Church 


As a girl, Annabelle Chrenshaw had prayed 
that “God would send me a good man.” Her 
Baptist parents had given her a sound religious 
training, and she had sung in the local choir 
and been active in the parish. When she was 
very young her family moved to Missouri from 
Mississippi and it was there, during World 
War I, that she met Charles Allen. After the 
war, when he returned from two years in France, 
they were married. 
As her family responsibilities grew, Mrs. 
Allen became more and more estranged from 
the life of the Baptist church. When at one 
point she tried to re-interest herself in it, she 
A proud homeowner, Mr. found that it had little to offer her that was 
Allen clears weeds from a new and meaningful. It was about this time, 
lot adjoining his property. when her oldest girls were of school age, that 
a strange set of circumstances began to unfold. 

It began with her sister-in-law’s death. Her last wish was that her daughter be 
raised as a Catholic. Though the family was horrified, Mrs. Allen’s mother, to 
whom the girl, Arlington, had been given, sent her to a Catholic school. Soon Mrs. 
Allen found her own children, Louise and Olivia, who were close to their cousin, 
saying Catholic prayers. She remembers crying out: “I’d rather see them dead 
than go into the Catholic Church.” She started taking them to the Baptist Sunday 
School, but as “I sat and listened, I knew that woman could never teach my girls 
anything.” Then both girls fell sick with what proved to be scarlet fever. “I 
remembered what I’d said,” Mrs. Allen recalls. “I knelt right down and said: 
‘Lord, I didn’t mean to offend you. I just wanted my children to be good. If it’s 
your will that they become Catholics, please give me a sign.’ I prayed and prayed.” 
That night she had a dream in which a voice kept calling: “Take care of your 
own.” She found herself and the children in what she knew was a Catholic church. 
A priest began to say prayers over the girls, “something like snow falling from 
his hands.” The children seemed cured. Within a few days the girls did recover. 
Later Mrs. Allen had another dream in which she saw Arlington and her 
mother-in-law kneeling before a crucifix. “I protested that they were worshipping 
idols and my mother-in-law said: ‘The Cross is only a reminder of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ I said: ‘That’s right. Our Lord did die on the Cross.’ It was right 
then that I understood about things.” Soon afterwards, Arlington and her 
foster-mother were baptized. A little later the three Allen children were baptized 
and, a week after that, the Allens themselves. 


ont 


The Allens say grace before Sunday dinner i 
the sunny, modern kitchen of their home. 
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Charles, Jr., oldest of the Allen children, offers a glass of milk to his son Michael. A Chicago 
postal worker, Charles brought his family to Kinloch Park for a weekend to see his parents and to enjoy 
a visit with his brother Wendell, home on leave before going overseas with the Air Force. 
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Two nuns and a happy housewife 


When in 1946 Olivia Allen, then 22, told her parents that she 
wanted to become a nun, the Allens were at first somewhat 
dismayed. Mrs. Allen ran to the church, prayed for a long time, 
then went into the confessional. “I told Father my sins,” she 
remembers, “and that Olivia wanted to be a nun and how sad I 
was.” The priest consoled her. “That’s wonderful,” he said. 
“God has blessed you and your husband.” Mrs. Allen went back 
to the altar, praying until she felt enlightened and at peace. 
When she returned home, she and her husband wept together. 
Olivia Allen is now Sister M. Immacolata of the Franciscan 
Handmaids of Mary and works at the children’s nursery of 
Harlem’s Joseph P. Kennedy Settlement House. Her 
sister Yvonne, 24, whose name in religion is Sister Marie Aquinas, 
is a novice of the cloistered Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual 
Rosary at Union City, New Jersey, the first Negro member 
of that community. Earlier, she had been rejected by another 
Order because, it was clear, of her color. Harriet, the only one of the Allens’ 
A third sister, Louise, now Mrs. George Hadley of New York, children still living at home, helps 
remembers her childhood and that of the other Allen children her mother peel potatoes for dinner. 
as a happy one. All of them had everyihing they could wish 
for, even during the Depression years when their parents found it hard going. Her father 
was strict, she says, but fair, with a sense of humor that they loved to test. When she 
herself married, Louise adds, she found the added responsibilities a little bewildering, so 
sheltered had her early life been. Her husband, who works as a dyer for a textile firm, 
was a Methodist when Louise met him. She did not want to marry a non-Catholic, but 
neither did she wish George to accept a nominal conversion he might afterwards resent. He 
solved her dilemma by actively seeking instruction on his own, becoming convinced and being 
baptized. Since then his entire family has come into the Church. Annabelle Allen’s dream 
has had a spreading influence. 


Mrs. Allen and Harriet try to teach Michael to ride 
Harriet’s bike, but his feet can’t reach the pedals. 


48 THE ALLENS SAY THE ROSARY AFTER SUPPER. 
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The American Negro knows no country but the United 
States. His entire past over two centuries is inexorably 
bound up with our country’s history in peace and in war, 
and there is no conflict of our nation from the Revolution 
of 1776 to Korea in which Negroes have not shed their 
blood for our freedom. Like the Indian, the Negro is in a 
peculiar and special sense that much-talked-about being, 
the one hundred per cent American. 

In the New World American Negro slaves were 
completely cut off from their ancient tribal heritage, 
language and customs. It was not until the beginning of the 
18th century that some attempt was made by the Protestant 
church bodies to teach them about Christianity. Later, the 
widespread conversion of Negroes to Christianity was largely 
the effect of a wave of active Methodist and Baptist 
missionary endeavor that swept the slave states shortly 
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before the American Revolution. Since that time the’ 


majority of Negro Christians have belonged to 
churches affiliated with one or the other of these two 
major evangelical sects. 

Strongly fundamentalist Protestantism with its 
emphasis on the utter vanity of all things worldly 
and the glowing hope of glory beyond the grave 
provided a never ceasing source of consolation for a 
people who were utterly powerless to do anything to 
improve their own human condition. Once they found 
that the Negroes could be kept quiet and contented 
by concentrating their religious worship on the life to 
come, white masters looked with favor upon the 
Negro ministers’ vivid pictures of the rewards and 
punishments of the future life. The same white mas- 
ters likewise were not unfriendly to the noisy, shout- 
ing, highly emotional type of worship and religious 
assent which the revivalist missionaries brought to 
the Negro from the countrysides and the Protestant 
churches and chapels of England and Wales. 

As for immediate release, the liberation that the 
slave could not obtain here and now from outward 
bonds he could derive to a certain extent in psycho- 
logical fashion through a highly emotionalized type 
of worship. All humbled and oppressed peoples can 
enjoy a certain degree of inner escape through exu- 
berant, demonstrative action, especially when it is 
done in common as an expression of a common hope 
and belief. Out of this tumultuous worship came the 
precious cultural gift of the Negro Spirituals—about 
which James Weldon Johnson, who did so much to 
interpret Negro folk-made music to the American 
people, remarks: 

“The thought that the Negro might have refused 
or failed to adopt Christianity—and there were sev- 
eral good reasons for such an outcome, one being the 
vast gulf between the Christianity that was preached 
to him and the Christianity practised by those who 
preached it—leads to some curious speculation. One 
thing is certain, there would have been no Negro 
Spirituals. His musical instinct would doubtless have 
manifested itself; but is it conceivable that he could 
have created a body of songs in any other form so 
unique in the musical literature of the world and 
with such a powerful and universal appeal as the 
Spirituals? Indeed, the question arises, would he have 
been able to survive slavery in the way in which he 
did? It is not possible to estimate the sustaining influ- 
ence that the story of the trials and tribulations of 
the Jews as related in the Old Testament exerted upon 
the Negro bards, and they sang, sang their hungry 
listeners into a firm faith that as God saved Daniel 
in the lion’s den, so would He save them; as God 
preserved the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace, 
so would He preserve them; as God delivered Israel 
out of bondage in Egypt, so would He deliver them.” 

When a Negro sang: “Joshua was de son of Nun. 
He never stopped till his work was done,” he referred 
of course to the sinner who was beginning his conver- 








sion and should keep up the job of self-reformation 
until he was in the ranks of the elect. But behind the 
biblical allusion was the thought that another work 
was to be done for the whole race and people, the 
work of freedom, and they should never stop till they 
should enter the Promised Land. It is sheer legend 
that the Spirituals represented simply and solely a 
naive, childlike faith. On the contrary, they were 
sophisticated in the best sense of the word, conveying 
an underlying meaning, a symbolism, far beyond 
that of the rather grotesque images in which some of 
them were clothed. 

Suffering is easier when endured in common, and 
Negro Protestantism helped to make things easier by 
its emphasis on community worship. In later years 
this led to the development of a great variety of 
social activities in the Negro Protestant church. These 
activities followed the curve of Protestant religious 
trends in the country generally, for religion here has 
always been shaped, to a certain extent, by the vary- 
ing patterns of American culture. As a primitive 
appeal, shouting and singing lost their attraction. But 
the churches kept their hold upon the new genera- 
tions by programs of all kinds of activities for young 
and old. As Deacon or Lady Chairman of a commit- 
tee, an individual member, snubbed and a nobody in 
ordinary public life, became a person of no slight 
importance and was able to wield a little authority 
within ‘a narrow but important sphere. 

In this way the Protestant churches helped to form 
real leaders in the struggle for liberation and self- 
advancement. From being a local religious leader, the 
Protestant Negro minister in many instances devel- 
oped into a leader on a regional or a national scale 
in his people’s struggle for freedom. Many great lead- 
ers of the race found their start in church activities. 

This became particularly evident in the field of 
education, the churches taking a prominent part in 
founding and conducting Negro colleges and univer- 
sities and various institutions of secondary education. 
Many of these schools featured theological faculties. 
Lincoln University in southeastern Pennsylvania, the 
first.Negro university in the United States and the 
only’ one established north of the Mason-Dixon line, 
is still the training ground for Presbyterian clergy 
through its Department of Theology. 

With all their imperfections and compromises in 
handling the racial problem, the major Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States deserve a lasting 
credit for instructing vast numbers of the American 
Negro people in certain basic doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. They gave them the hope of the Scriptures 
and the knowledge of the Savior as well as the 
Sacrament of Baptism; they sustained their spirits 
in times of dire affliction and trained them in edu- 
cational and in some cases social and political leader- 
ship. Finally, especially in later years, the various 
Protestant national religious organizations, including 
the Quakers, developed a galaxy of men and women 
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from among their white membership dedicated to the 
work of promoting better race relations. 

Protestantism’s weakness as a social force lay in its 
lack of any central spiritual authority. This laid it 
open to numberless divisions and schisms as well as 
to passivity in the face of lay church leaders when- 
ever they were determined to maintain a rigid pattern 
of white supremacy. Negro Protestantism would 
naturally reflect the atmosphere of the epoch for bet- 
ter or worse. Present-day stress on social benefits and 
social activities is paralleled by a corresponding in- 
crease of such activities in the more “progressive” 
Negro denominations. The prevailing atmosphere of 
secularism and of contempt for higher supernatural 
motives is paralleled, according to reports of various 
Protestant church bodies, by a corresponding impa- 
tience of Negro youth with the other-worldly philos- 
ophy that so moved the older generation. 

For the Negro who has been more or less actively 
afhliated with Protestant denominations, conversion 
to the Catholic Church means in many instances a 
break with certain greatly cherished values, certain 
precious associations. Unless his vision is wide enough 
to rise to a plane where his new ideals and their ideals 
are fused, the convert feels no longer as close as he 
did to the generations of brave men and women who 
by their lives and sacrifices wove the great fabric of 
Negro liberation in the United States. He misses a 
multitude of intimate features of today’s close knit 
Protestant religious community, those which appeal 
particularly to simpler people. If the convert is of the 
more educated group it is not always easy for him 
to take up life anew, among his Protestant neighbors 
who know little or nothing about the saints and 
martyrs. 


V.... THEN, DOES attract the Negro to Catholi- 
cism? The only satisfactory answer to that question 
is: the grace of God. Certainly nothing would be more 
mistaken than to believe that any one formula has 
been, or could be devised, that would serve as the 
prevailing approach of the American Negro to Ca- 
tholicism. Zealous missionaries have tried to devise 
such formulae, basing their speculations on Negro 
psychology, on the attraction of the Protestant wor- 
ship, and so on. But the individual Negro is led to the 
Church in his own way, and generalizations are al- 
ways misleading. 

A zealous Negro convert friend of mine could not 
rest content until he should bring his old friend to 
the nearby rectory to talk to a Catholic priest and 
learn something of the Catholic faith first-hand. The 
idea was a good one, but unfortunately both pastor 
and assistants were away at the moment. Their place 
was taken by a somewhat crusty visiting clergyman, a 
total stranger to the place and surroundings. Uncom- 
fortable and alarmed at this unexpected inquiry, he 
invited the inquirer and his anxious sponsor to leave 
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the premises as soon as possible, which they promptly 
did. In utter dejection, my convert friend walked 
with his rebuffed companion in total silence. ‘““You 
know what I think?” asked the companion after a 
few blocks had been passed. “Oh, I know what you 
think,” grumbled my friend. “Let’s not talk about 
it.” “Here’s what I think,” repeated the companion. 
“That there man, he spoke with conviction. That’s 
what I want in religion: I want conviction. He’s 
convinced of the true church and I’ll look into it.” 

Not only conviction but the sense of identifica- 
tion also plays its part, as was indicated in the experi- 
ence of a young man, now in business in the North, 
with whom I talked recently. To my query as to 
what led to his conversion, he replied as follows: 

“I can’t say any one thing, Father. It just seemed 
to shape up that way. I grew up with all kinds of 
religious practice around me. But at college we all 
thought the only thing to do was to talk atheism. We 
did plenty of that, but it didn’t make me feel any 
happier. Then I joined the Marine Corps, just to 
escape from myself. I ran into everything, good and 
bad, you can think of there. But I did notice one 
thing about those Catholic fellows. Whatever their 
behavior was, they did seem to have a sense of Deity 
—they could always come back to it, after things 
went wrong. God was there, waiting for them. I 
couldn’t put my finger on any single item. But I felt 
something drawing me and I picked up first one idea, 
then another. Finally I had to decide. Usually when 
you make an important decision, you put it off for 
some months. But all the parts fell right together; I 
was as completely sure as anyone could be. 

“It was strange when I first went to Mass. No- 
body in the church seemed to be paying any attention 
to what was going on at the altar. Everyone was 











































































































busy with his own thought and his books. Each one 
just talked to God, and went his own way. This 
seems so different from what we had in the Protes- 
tant service, where we all worshipped in common. But 
one thing has made a tremendous impression on me. 
You are at home everywhere in the Catholic Church, 
You have identification, and every fellow wants to be 
identified with something. When I was at Oak Bluffs 
the other day, that suddenly struck me. Here I am, I 
said to myself, in a completely strange town. Yet | 
could slip into confession in that local Catholic 
church; hear Mass and receive Holy Communion the 
next morning; and that would be the same anywhere 
in the whole wide world. I was identified not with 
this preacher or that parish, but with the whole world 
of God’s Church.” 


i... NEGRO brings to the Church something that 
is in danger of disappearing from its life in this 
country, and thereby putting American Catholicism 
out of touch with the rest of the great universal 
suffering world—a keen sense of social justice. In 
the past, the American Catholic Church built up its 
strength in great measure from multitudes of immi- 
grant people, carrying in their veins a deep sense of 
social justice. They sought America to escape from 
cruel oppression, to worship God and raise their chil- 
dren in freedom. That belief in social justice nerved 
them to immense tasks, including the creation of 
parishes, dioceses, schools, colleges and universities, in- 
stitutions and organizations of every description. It 
imparted a tremendous dynamism to the growing 
American Catholic Church. Today, we still need men 
and women in whom this spirit of social justice is 
alive. 

The unfortunate element in the American situation 
is that so much of the Negro’s spiritual courage, re- 
sourcefulness and energy has had to be employed in 
simply combating various inequities—qualities which 
could have been used, and should still be used, for the 
building up of Church and country. “‘One’s heart is 
sickened,” says the forthright American Negro author 
J. Saunders Redding, “‘at the realization of the primal 
energy that goes undeflected and unrefined into the 
sheer business of living as a Negro in the United 
States—in any one of the United States. Negro-ness 
is a kind of superconsciousness that directs thinking, 
that dictates action, and that perverts the expression 
of instinctual drives which are salutary and humani- 
tarian—the civic drive, for instance, so that in general 
Negroes are cynically indifferent to politics; the so- 
cietal drive, so that ordinarily the Negro’s concern is 
only for himself as an individual; and even the sex 
and love drive, so that many Negroes suffer sexual 
maladjustments and many a Negro couple refuse to 
bear children who will inevitably grow up under a 
burden of obloquy and shame that would daunt and 
degrade a race of angels!” 
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It is difficult to convey a sense of this waste to those 
who have not themselves experienced it. It may and 
frequently does mean tangible loss, such as exclu- 
sion from paying jobs for parents of families, from 
decent housing where it is available for others than 
those of the minority group; and so on. Even more 
consuming of human patience, initiative and self- 
respect are the innumerable intangibles, those that 
confront a mother who must explain to her children 
why they cannot buy an ice cream cone or a bottle of 
pop in a drug store, why they cannot play or swim in 
a public park on a hot day, why they must be careful 
not to crowd up to the communion rail in church 
until the whites are duly retired from it. In number- 
less other places they will not meet all or any of these 
things, but any of them may be met, and most unex- 
pectedly. Meanwhile, such an experience is wasteful 
of human life, and is a standing encouragement to 
seek compensation in literal waste and irresponsibility. 

The Negro therefore is faced with a spiritual prob- 
lem: whether to resign himself to this situation or to 
fight against it. Holy men and women have become 
saints by putting up with humiliations in heroic fash- 
ion. Pierre Toussaint did this for a lifetime. Countless 
humble souls lay these spiritual offerings upon the 
altar of sacrifice. Sometimes this is ignored, sometimes 
they are eloquently praised for their wonderful hu- 
mility. A veteran French missionary from Africa said 
of his flock to me, “Ah, those are the real Catholic 
Negroes. They have no foolish American idea of try- 
ing to better their condition. They are dear to Our 
Lord’s Heart.” 

Yes, they are dear to Our Lord’s Heart; but are they 
dear for the precise reason that Pére X assumed? Such 
saintly Negroes as I have personally encountered— 
and there are many of them—accepted their troubles 
for the simple reason there was no other clear course 
open to them. Inwardly they were acutely grieved by 
the conflict between the Church’s clear doctrine and 
the un-Christian actions of some of her members. 
The thoughtful and pious Negro finds it, as a rule, 
difficult to understand how it is that in the question 
of discrimination Catholics are supposed to conform 
with rigid exactitude to the prevailing social pattern, 
while in other instances they are enjoined to follow 





















































a bold non-conformity to current usage—in economic 
or family morals, in the field of education, in the 
observance of Friday abstinence, and so on. Holy and 
humble souls can absorb, as it were, this contradiction 
and offer it up as a holocaust to the Creator, but when 
viewed from the outside, this same ambiguity has long 
been a solid roadblock to a generalized embracing by 
the American Negro of the Catholic Faith. 

Hence the perplexity, where the Negro, who would 
like to identify himself first and foremost with the 
Universal Church, finds not the Church, not her Su- 
preme Pontiff nor her hierarchy, but so many of her 
members continuing to identify him first and above 
all with an accident of racial origin: not through ill 
will, it is true, but through a widespread and not in- 
culpable ignorance. This, as I said, gives rise to a basic 
spiritual problem, the problem of a man who finds 
evasiveness where he is entitled to love, who finds 
that while the one Church of Christ claims his soul 
with absolute authority, at the same time so many of 
its members warn him not to take her teachings too 
universally, too seriously. 


T.. Way ouT of this dilemma is through a great 
spiritual ideal, the ideal of interracial justice, in the 
full moral and theological sense of the words: the way 
of a total and adequately motivated, adequately im- 
plemented love. But neither the white man nor the 
Negro can set this ideal in motion alone. It is a joint 
effort in which each must do his laborious part. Here 
the two apparent contraries, humility and militance, 








fuse into one harmonious whole, which is the integral 


following of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the fellowship 
of His Mystical Body and in the role that Mystical 
Body is called to play in fighting injustice and bring- 
ing peace to the modern world. It will mean struggle, 
and it will mean humiliations, for nothing worth- 
while is accomplished without pain: certainly nothing 
within the master-plan of Christ’s Redemption; and 
by both races a general examination of conscience 
must be made. The fact that the Negro is not to 
blame for his present situation does not excuse him 
from the arduous task of trying to better his con- 
dition both with and without the help of the more 
fortunate majority. 

Resentment can turn the wrong way. Like the scar- 
ring radiations of Hiroshima, it can burn deep into 
a closed soul and leave wounds that take generations to 
heal. But the transcending of resentment can be the 
portal through which the soul of a liberated people can 
pass into the sanctuary of a higher fraternity. Experi- 
ence has led the Negro people to a concrete under- 
standing of certain fundamental teachings of the 
Christian faith, teachings supremely necessary for 
our time. These are the great ethical truths of social 
justice and the Natural Law with its corollary of 
universal human rights and duties, and the great 
religious truths: the unity of all men in the Kingdom 
of Christ and the corollary of universal charity to- 
ward all men in the house of the Father, the Church 
of the Redeemer. 

Christians and Catholics, it is true, accept these 
doctrines without question. But acceptance is one 
thing; inward realization is another. The white Cath- 
olic is likely to consider them more as speculative 
opinions, often quite remote from daily life. Misuse 
of natural-rights teachings by some of the nineteenth- 
century Liberals created a rather lasting suspicion of 
these teachings among Catholics, even when they 
were proclaimed under authoritative auspices. But the 
Negro Catholic who has grasped these truths finds 
in them an immediate application to his own con- 
crete situation. 

It is not enough to protest rhetorically against the 
absorption of the individual by a this-worldly tech- 
nological mass culture. If we wish to counteract its 
subtle influence we need a stronger weapon. This is 
the unadulterated natural-rights teaching of Chris- 
tianity applied to all, to men of all classes and condi- 
tion without fear or favor. 


E.. MOST IMPORTANT field for realizing this idea 
is the interracial parish, where different races worship 
and pray and work as part of one religious commu- 
nity. In more and more localities of the United States 
it has become apparent that the once so honored sepa- 
rate racial parish is not and cannot be a solution. No 
matter how devotedly, how yearningly the pastor 
shepherds his monoracial flock, the deadly ambiguity 
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still remains. It is exposed at every step, every time a 
parishioner makes a move in the larger community. 
The ambiguity can be removed only when all mem- 
bers of the parish, in all that pertains to the parish, 
unite in wholehearted cooperation and equality— 
whether this be at worship, in the school, at recrea- 
tion, or in parish organizations. It is only an evasion 
when a “mixed” parish is still administered on a sepa- 
ratist plan. 

In some instances, the interracial parish has orig- 
inated by deliberately abandoning the old separatist 
parish scheme. In other instances, it is the natural 
result of population shifts when the once “blessedly” 
homogeneous neighborhood is invaded by “outside” 
groups. The pastor in such a case can tolerate this 
change as a calamity, patiently doing the best he can 
under the circumstances. Or he can regard it as a 
God-given opportunity to prove right the Church’s 
mission program to the world. Thank God that so 
many Catholic pastors in this country today are of 
this latter category. 

Paradoxically enough, identification with his racial 
group is in some respects an asset rather than a lia- 
bility to the Negro in his dealings with the white 
man. Were all prejudice and discrimination suddenly 
to disappear, thinks Professor Arnold Rose of the 
University of Minnesota, “it is doubtful whether 
this group identification would last long.” But as 
long as this decrease is gradual, the trend toward 
group identification at least for a time persists. In 
Dr. Rose’s opinion it has given the Negroes. great 
self-assurance and helped them to build effective 
protest organizations and political power. It has also 
made them aware of events throughout the country 
and throughout the world which affect them. The 
positive and helpful, therefore, as well as the purely 
negative and depressing aspects of group identifica- 
tion make it all the more necessary for the Negro not 
merely to be accepted by, but positively to identify 
himself with the higher unity both of Church and 
country. 

From the preceding follows a deeply practical 
consideration that points to a special mission of the 
Negro people in our country and in our time. No 
pious exhortations to patience or humility can con- 
jure away the Negro’s deep-rooted instinct to press 
for equal status. This urge is all the more significant 
since it is part of a world trend. As the Negro people 
of America advance in education, they are increas- 
ingly conscious of similar aspirations among other 
non-white peoples of the globe. The question in this 
instance is not how to change this sentiment, but 
rather to consider what direction it is going to take, 
and on this answer depends in great measure the 
spiritual future of our Negro fellow citizens. 

The universality of the Church—the all-embrac- 
ing nature of the supernatural Kingdom of Christ— 
is for the Negro a very real guarantee of his own 
place in the Kingdom. 
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The spirituality of the American Negro is in a very 
special sense the spirituality of the Church militant 
and the Church universal: a spirit which he has 
acquired: not by any inherited tribal magic, but 
through the long, hard school of experience. Those 
who have come to the Church from without have 
brought to it certain deep spiritual insights which 
their ancestors acquired even under the meager spirit- 
ual fare with which they were nourished. It took, 
and it still takes, a virile act of faith to identify one- 
self with a Church which does not in every instance 
seem particularly friendly. 

Here in the United States, the Catholic Negro is 
a minority (some 500,000) within the total (some 
15,000,000) of his own racial group, as the entire 
group is a “minority,” though the largest “minority,” 
among the ethnic bodies of the nation. But as a mem- 
ber of the Universal Church, he is spiritual kin to 
millions of non-white Catholics around the globe: 
their affairs, their advances, their heirarchy, priests 
and religious and outstanding lay men and women, 
are for him a subject of legitimate pride. He is a 
citizen of an immense and noble city. The respect 
that his person and his voice enjoy abroad, especially 














among the vast and diverse non-white peoples, is in 
inverse proportion to the indifference which he has 
only recently been starting to overcome at home. 
The voice of the American: Catholic Negro has an 
honored place today among the councils of his own 
race and is becoming increasingly heard abroad. It 
is particularly effective when heard in conjunction 
with voices of other races, speaking not in isolation 
but in true fellowship, on whatever level and for 
whatever high and holy cause men choose to associate. 

Our Christian spirituality reflects a purely individ- 
ual phase, concerning the private relations of each 
individual with his Creator. But there is also a com- 
munal and an outgiving phase. In the complete 
Christian picture the two blend into one, not con- 
fusing those things which are distinct but coordin- 
ating them in one whole as the different aspects of 
the human personality are coordinated into the entire 
man in Christ. The long background of the Negro’s 
past offers to him today a ready entrance into this 
communal and outgoing phase of the spiritual life. 
Its expression is not a matter for facile rhetoric but 
for patient study and for fervent, humble prayer 
and meditation. 











MISSION 


TO THE SHARECROPPER 


Cooperatives, clinics and schools help a depressed Mississippi community 


In the poverty-stricken back country of Mississippi no 
man ranks lower on the economic scale than the Negro 
sharecropper scratching a wretched living from a stony 
farm he cannot ever hope to own. No man’s child is less 
likely to get an education that could equip him for a leap 
over his stultifying social inheritance. None finds it 
harder to retain faith—in God, man, the future, life itself. 
But for some of Mississippi’s Negroes the prospect is 
brightening. Near Camden, 47 miles from ‘ie capital at 
Jackson, an unusual mission—Sacred Heart Village—has 
given a small Catholic community a strong infusion of 
hope, an optimism based securely on material possibilities 
and flowering into a renewal of faith and spirit. 

In 1943, Father Andrew Lawrence, a member of a 
young congregation dedicated to the home missions, the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity (M.S.SS.T.), 
took charge of missions in three counties of central Mis- 
sissippi with a Catholic population of 120, almost all 
Negro tenant farm families. “You’ve come to a dying 
parish,” an old man told him. “There jes’ ain’t nobody 
gonna stay in these old woods and peck out a livin’.” But 
the priest soon learned that few of his parishioners found 
relief when they moved to the city. The grinding physical 
misery that had kept them chained in despair on their 
farms was merely exchanged, they found, for the different 
species of suffering urban poverty brought. When they 
returned, as most did, it was with one less illusion. 

Father Lawrence became convinced that the land these 
people had always known could, for all its harshness, be 
made to support a dignified, self-sufficient existence. He 
began Sacred Heart Agricultural School to teach modern 
methods of agriculture; in time the school became the cen- 
ter for a program of small-plot ownership which has re- 
juvenated the district’s farming. Beyond that, the village 
which grew up around the schqol—a church, convent, rec- 
tory, clinic, garage and machine shop, barn, grammar and 
high school—has engendered a marked spiritual and 
moral revival. 

Sacred Heart, the South’s only Catholic agricultural 
school, was built by volunteer labor, whole families com- 
ing in after a day in the fields to work at night. More 
priests came, including a trained agriculturist, together 
with teaching sisters. For many of the children it was the 
first real school they had ever attended. 


An unexplained fire destroys Sacred Heart’s High School 
building in November, 1954. The hardest blow was the loss 
of its reference library. 





Workmen, mostly local residents with little construction 
experience, rebuild the school for the Mission. Funds for 
reconstruction came from insurance and contributions. 
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Sharecroppers’ children wait for their parents to come home from work in the. fields. At harvest time all older children 


and adults have to help get in the crops. Sacred Heart’s school term ends when planting begins (around Easter) and 
resumes in the summer while crops are growing. After a break for harvesting, school begins again in late October. 
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In Bible class, a Camden mother, holding her child on her lap, hears a lecture on the New Testament. 
The Sacred Heart Adult Education program,» instituted early in the Mission’s career, is well-attended, 
with most people in the community taking one or two courses a year. Classes are held at night. 
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Soil analysis is taught to Camden farmers 
so they can restore worn-out land. 
\ 


A blueprint for regeneration 


From the beginning Sacred Heart has stressed a dual 
approach to the problem of farming in a depressed and 
near-feudal area. In grade schools pupils are given, be- 
sides basic academic subjects, training to fit them for 
their specific futures: boys are taught how to handle farm 
implements and build pens and sheds, girls to sew, cook 
and do canning. High school deepens and intensifies the 
curriculum, with special emphasis on farming methods, 
animal husbandry, etc. 

Running through the school years is a preparation for 
ownership. Upon graduation, ten-acre homesites are made 
available to the students. These may later be offered as 
collateral for loans on the purchase of larger tracts. For 
young couples a plain but comfortable five-room house is 
erected on the homesite. The entire project—house and 
acreage—costs $1,250, and there are ten years in which to 
pay. Students who have shown special ability are encour- 
aged to go on to college. They are given scholarships, pro- 
vided they sign an agreement to return to the region and 
work among their own people for at least five years. In 
this way an enlightened and dedicated body of men and 
women continually refreshes and expands the spirit of 
self-achievement that helps bind the community together. 

Sacred Heart offers many other services. Its clinic 
provides the only hospital facilities for fifty miles around; 
the village is a recreational center with planned athletics, 
Boy Scout activities, a Farmers Club; a night school holds 
classes for adults. The entire project serves as a model 
to which Mississippi educators often bring visitors, who 
never fail to be impressed. A few years ago, Father Law- 
rence (who has been succeeded as pastor and superinten- 
dent by Father F. X. Toner, after seeing the original tiny 
enrollment grow to 360) commented on one aspect of 
Sacred Heart’s missionary program. “To give a poor man 
food when he is hungry is indeed an act of charity,” he 
wrote. “However, this does not change the basic cause of 
his poverty. But to train a man to be self-subsistent, this 
is charity of the highest order.” 
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Home economics is a required course at the high school. 
Here girls are shown making clothing during a sewing class. 





An instructor explains cattle grading to a student. Sacred 
Heart keeps its own herds to insure better strains of stock. 


A course in surveying tells boys how to lay out new 
fields in the most economical and proficient manner. 










“One of the most important 

chapters in the religious 

history of this country.” 
—JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. 


GOD’‘S MEN 
OF COLOR 


by ALBERT S. FOLEY, S.J. 
‘. Foreword by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 


Rich in human interest, this centenary chronicle 
of the colored Catholic clergy traces the develop- 
ment of the Negro priesthood in the U. S. since 
1854. Connected life stories present an inspiring 
picture of these pioneer priests and their deter- 
mination and courage in the face of ungodly 
prejudice and actual danger to life. It’s a forth- 
right and moving story of a people’s rise from 
a segregated position to an equal place at the 
altar of God. Imprimatur. $4.50 











































Also by FATHER FOLEY: 
BISHOP HEALY 


Beloved Outcaste 


The absorbing life-story of the first American 
Negro Bishop, born in slavery in 1830, who rose 
to leadership in the Church. Imprimatur. 

5th printing $3.50 


Send for free catalogue of all 
Catholic books 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 











PHILIP M. JENKINS 


President and Founder of 


SPECIAL MARKETS, INC. 
92 Liberty Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


The first Negro-owned investment 
brokerage firm in the Wall Street 
area. 


An Important Economic First, 1955 





SPECIAL MARKETS, INC. Dept. A 
92 Liberty Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: 


Please send information on how to invest 
with only a little money to: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sociologists tell us the Irish are 
dying, but somehow their gloomy 
predictions remind me of Neitzche’s 
19th century shout that God was dead. 
Now Neitzche himself is dead, poor 
man, and God still is. Similarly, I sus- 
pect there is life in the Gael, nearly 
hidden by statistical evidence to the 
contrary, but showing a shy face 
here and there and nowhere more 
appealing than in bright flashes of 
literature. 44 Jrish Stories (Devin- 
Adair, $5.00), a remarkably fine an- 
thology of Irish fiction, bears out 
that suspicion. 

Its editor, Devin A. Garrity, is to 
be commended for the wise variety of 
his selections. They range from hu- 
mor and fantasy to pathos, but man- 
age to avoid, for the most part, senti- 
mentality and that often deadly Irish 
literary vice of reliance on lepre- 
chauns, sprites and other wee folk. 

The best stories, on the basis of 
plot, depth of characterization and 
beauty of writing, seemed to me to 
be: Something in a Boat, a wildly 
melancholic island tale, by Padraic 
Fallon; Father Christmas, a saga of 
Santa in tight boots, by Michael Mc- 
Laverty; Sean O’Faolain’s Teresa, an 
impish account of a young novice’s 
pious ambitions; Nan Hogan’s House, 
a rollicking description of country life 
by Seumas O’Kelly; and a poignant 
sketch of one soul-destroying day in 
school, Weep For Our Pride, by 
James Plunkett. Oscar Wilde’s The 
Happy Prince is a genuine fairy tale 
and a lovely thing, as is Lord Dun- 
sany’s The Kith of the Elf-Folk. 

In a humorous mode, two of Frank 
O’Connor’s best stories are included, 
as well as two of James Stephens’ 
subtle and hilarious tales and some 
satirical pieces by Eric Cross, St. 
John Ervine and Arnold Hill—North- 
erners all. And there is George Ber- 
nard Shaw, irreverently sophisticated, 
bitingly amusing. 

By way of contrast there is an Irish 
story of John Collier, an Englishman, 
God help him. His is the eeriest tale 
in the book, full of smouldering 
witchery, with a weird, improbable 
ending that is disturbingly convinc- 
ing. 


Not all the 44 Irish Stories are as 
good as these, but all have some things 
in common: a persistent awe before 
the mystery of life; a wink in the eye 
for men’s follies; a refreshing real- 
ism in the face of death. The bored 
and the cynical could do worse than 
look them over.—Oona BurKE 


Wituiam Lioyp Garrison and the Hu- 
manitarian Reformers, by Russell B, 
Nye (Little, Brown, $3.75), is a short 
biography of a man whose name still 
stands as a symbol of Abolitionism. A 
printer by trade (and a good one, it 


seems), Garrison became interested in — 


the slavery question in his early twen- 
ties and went on to battle for complete 
abolitionism until the Civil War brought 
about emancipation. From the enlight- 
ened vantage-point of the mid-Twen- 
tieth Century it seems strange to look 
back to a period when one man could 
legally be sold by another, and for that 
reason the book sometimes seems to 
have an unreal quality, but slavery was 
in fact an issue which divided America 
as no other ever has. 

There were various kinds of aboli- 
tionists: some wanted immediate free- 
dom for the slaves, others a gradual lib- 
eration, and there were some who advo- 
cated colonization of the Negroes in 
areas like Africa and the West Indies. 
Garrison plunged headlong into Aboli- 
tionism, demanding, in the series of jour- 
nals he founded, immediate emancipa- 
tion. He was constantly embroiled not 
only with the slave-holders but with his 
fellow abolitionists, and he managed to 
alienate many neutrals of good-will as 
well, 

In public life Garrison was something 
of a crotchety enfant terrible—to say 
that a rival paper was edited by and 
for “rum drinkers, lechers, pimps and 
knaves” or to call opponents “prover- 
bially dull men, scurrilous and malig- 
nant” was typical of his approach to 
disagreement—but privately he was a 
sincere and modest man, a non-church 
Christian who tried to live by the Bible. 
An anarchist and a pacifist, he was out- 
spoken in his denunciations of organized 
religion (few ministers practiced Chris- 
tianity, he thought, a view that was 
none too extreme, considering the num- 
ber: of ministers—and even priests— 
who either preached slavery or did not 
find it opposed to Christian morality). 
Nye’s book, one of the “Library of 
American Biography” series, will not 
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THE PSALMS [05:, TRAnstarion 


Introduction by Mary Perkins Ryan 


Mary Perkins Ryan prefers to call the Psalms “God’s Songs.” She thinks of them 
as songs God Himself composed for His people to sing to Him. And in her introduc- 
tion she gives special guidance to those who have tried to pray the Psalms and 
found it difficult, or who have never tried. 


This modern translation, in accordance with the new Roman Psalter, will help us 
to appreciate the Psalms and to use them as our prayers. 


Classic white washable binding $3.95 


CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


This book has two very simple purposes: to develop for parents the correct atti- 
tude towards sex and to explain general principles which may help them and their 
children solve the moral problems associated with sex. 


Popular 2nd printing $3.50 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS Father Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


The book explains why the work of the Church will fail if the laity are not active. 
It tells us what we can do in Catholic Action. It shows us the many ways we Catholics 


can bring our religion into everyday life. 


$3.50 


For your free and post-paid copy of Christian Perspectives, just write to Edward Vilimas. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


21 W. Superior, Chicago 10, Illinois 








stand as the definitive work on Garri- 
son, but it does give a balanced por- 
trait of one of the most cantankerous 
and fascinating figures of American life 
and legend.—NATHANIEL BEAUREGARDE 


Mine Boy, by Peter Abrahams (Knopf, 
$1.25, paperbound), is another of the 
remarkable novels that South Africa 
has produced in recent years. A clearly 
written and simple story, it is consid- 
erably better than the often nega- 
tivistic American literature on the sub- 
ject of racial conflict (Ralph Ellison’s 
vile and depressing Invisible Man comes 
to mind as an example). Abrahams’ 
crystal style is underscored by the 
swinging rhythm of the kraal and the 
work gang. His hero is a naive tribes- 
man named Xuma who comes to Johan- 
nesburg to work in the mines. Given a 
home by a Sokiaan Queen (as the na- 
tive women beer sellers are called) and 
befriended by criminals, Xuma is nev- 
ertheless an honest man and an honest 
worker. He becomes a foreman, earns 
the respect of the whites and the friend- 
ship of two of them, one of whom, say- 
ing: “Is not the blood of a black man 
red like that of a white man?”, stands 
by him in a crucial strike called to pro- 
test the lack of safety precautions be- 
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low ground. At the book’s end Xuma’s 
world lies shattered around him—the 
Sokiaan Queen is trapped by the police 
and Xuma’s common-law wife, unable 
to endure a native’s existence in white 
Johannesburg, runs away. Thus out- 
lined, the book may seem to fall into 
the genre of racial literature, but what 
gives Mine Boy its special charm and 
its integrity is a kind of natural Chris- 
tianity in which charity and hope are 
valid motivations. The racial situation, 
Mine Boy seems to indicate, despite the 
pressures of custom and law, will be 
solved by courage and love, and by 
each man’s finding his own humanity. 
—N. R. 


Pius XII, The Life and Work of a Great 
Pope, by Msgr. Pierre Pfister (Studio- 
Crowell, $6.50), is a curiously disap- 
pointing book. Its title leads the reader 
to expect a souvenir volume covering 
the reign of one of history’s greatest 
popes, and it would seem that Msgr. 
Pfister, a Canon at the Lateran who 
contributes a 44-page text introduction, 
and M. G. Felici, the Papal Photogra- 
pher who took most of the 78 photo- 
graphs, are uniquely qualified to pro- 
duce such a long-needed book. But 
Msgr. Pfister’s text wanders aimlessly 


—from Roman architecture to the place 
of the Pope in Catholic life to the 
career of Pius XII. The arrangement 
of the photographs—many of which are 
breathtakingly beautiful—exhibits the 
same lack of direction.—R. L. R. 


New Wincs For A Warrior, by Russell 
Braddon (Rinehart, $3.50), is the first 
full-length account of Group Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, RAF, the English 
war hero who has become a crusader for 
peace. It is by no means a major study 
nor even a really satisfying portrait, 
but as an introduction to the life and 
work of a man who deserves to be wide- 
ly known, it has value. The major study 
will no doubt be written some day; for 
the time being it is good to have in 
front of us the broad outlines of a won- 
derfully inspiring story. Of the three 
stages of Leonard Cheshire’s life—his 
madcap youth, his amazingly successful 
war record and his postwar transforma- 
tion into a figure of rare and bountiful 
compassion—New Wings for a Warrior 
is best on the middle one. But enough 
of the later history is presented, from 
Cheshire’s conversion to Catholicism to 
his present handling of half-a-dozen 
projects ranging from houses for the 
sick and aged to airlifts to Lourdes, to 























FREE 


We'll send a free copy of 
J UBILEE to any person 
you designate in either 
the United States or 
Canada. 


Why do we make this offer? 
. . . Because we’re always happy 
to reach people who haven’t 
seen or heard about JUBILEE, 
people who may want to 
subscribe. 


What must you do to get free 
copies of JUBILEE sent out? 

... Just write out a list of 
those people you think will want 
to see JUBILEE and who may 
become subscribers. They might 
be relatives, friends, business 
acquaintances, priests, brothers 
or sisters. (You can send us as 
many names as you wish of 
people in the United States, its 
territories or Canada.) Fill out 
the coupon below, attach it to 
your list and mail both to the 
publisher of JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. We will 
then send a free issue to each of 
the persons you have listed, 
along with a brief memorandum 
saying you had requested that 
we send the copy and that the 
recipient may be interested in 
subscribing. 


There are just two stipulations: 
one, that you either type your 
list or else print it clearly; 

two, that you send us the names 
of people you feel sure will 
really be interested (don’t send 
us the names of professional 
anti-Catholics or grumpy 
characters you’re trying to 
soften up). And give us your 
name and address—we can’t 
honor anonymous requests. 


To the publisher of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


0 I am taking advantage of your offer. 
Enclosed is a list of people to whom 
you may send a free copy of JUBILEE 
with my compliments. 





My name 





Street 





City Zone 








make the flavor and the significance 
come through.—Hatpan WHEY 


Face oF A Victim, by Elizabeth Lermolo 
(Harper’s, $3.75), adds one more vol- 
ume to the long list of those which 
document Soviet crimes against man- 
kind. In this case the author is a Rus- 
sian woman who spent eight years in 
various Russian prisons on the charge 
—a trumped-up one—of conspiring in 
the assassination of Sergei Kirov, Sec- 
retary of the Leningrad Communist 
Party and second only to Stalin in the 
Soviet hierarchy during the early 1930's. 
Mrs. Lermolo was questioned by Stalin 
himself after the shooting: she had the 
courage to defy her inquisitors, and 
possibly her determination to clear her 
name is what saved her life, for she was 
not executed along with other “accom- 
plices,” but jailed instead. During her 
years in prison she met hundreds of 
former Communist officials who had 
fallen from power, and she was able 
to construct a detailed picture of what 
the brutal Soviet bureaucracy was like. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Tue Tuirp Door, by Mary Ellen Tarry 
(David McKay, $3.50), is the autobi- 
ography of a southern Negro woman 
who could have passed as white but 
instead made a voluntary act of alle- 
giance to her own people and suffered 
in consequence the familiar pattern of 
prejudice and discrimination. With 
great warmth and simplicity she tells 
of her own and her friends’ sufferings 
and of the fruitful comradeship be- 
tween herself and many Negro writers, 
poets and musicians, distinguished per- 
sons who have done much to help their 
people. The “third door” of the title is 
that through which, she says, all Ameri- 
cans will freely walk after the ones 
marked “white” and “colored” are gone. 

—Rita Joseru 


Sources oF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Vol. 
1, edited with commentary by Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J., S.T.D. (Newman, $4.75), 
is the first in a series of books which 
will present—in English—the basic 
texts and documents which have given 
form and direction to Catholic theolog- 
ical teaching. Judging by the first vol- 
ume, which covers the Early Rites of 
Initiation, the Early Eucharistic Litur- 
gies, the Sacramental System, the 
Eucharist as a Sacrament and the Eu- 
charist as a Sacrifice, the series will 
be valuable not only to the student and 
the scholar but to the average person 
whose interest in his Church goes be- 
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Single copy: 10¢ each 
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yond the Baltimore Catechism. To em- 
phasize and accentuate Catholic doc- 
trine, material from the early reform- 
ers, among them Luther, Zwingli, Cal- 
vin and Cranmer, is included. 

—Emit SMITH 


Marr Tasot and his times, by Mary 
Purcell (The Newman Press, $3.50). 
A detailed biography of the now-fa- 
mous Dublin alcoholic who experienced 
a spiritual rebirth, and set out on a 
hard road of penance which he fol- 
lowed without deviation for more than 
forty years, living frugally in order to 
give his wages to charity. His cause is 
under consideration, and if he should 
be canonized, he will be the first saint 
the Land of Saints has furnished in 
some 730 years—a long drought indeed. 

—Rooco BELLInNt 


Tue Boox oF Si¢ns, by Rudolph Koch 
(Dover, $1 paper, $2.75 cloth), is a 
reprint of a classic work first published 
in 1930. Koch, a type-designer, cal- 
ligrapher, artist and bookbinder, spent 
years’ collecting prehistoric, Byzantine 
and medieval symbols. Several chap- 
ters are given to his magnificent 
drawings of the symbols of Christianity, 
mainly crosses and monograms, and 
there is a fascinating section on family 
signs, which show the development of a 
dynastic symbol by a man’s sons, grand- 
sons and collateral descendants, 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 
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Look who’s teacher’s pet! 


JUBILEE adds color, facts, 
background to any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 
it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 

of Catholic life and doctrine ... the way it respects 
their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights ... that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 
helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 
only in religion classes, but also in social science, 
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art and literature courses. Incidentally, 
your special class-room rates are a big help.” 


“Your articles are invaluable material for essay 
assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 
I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” 


During the coming year jusBILEE Will con- 
tinue to range widely over the whole Cath- 
olic scene, past and present. Scheduled for 
the coming months are more of JuUBILEE’s 
noted articles on the liturgy and the Old 
Testament, new studies of saints, reports 
on political, social and cultural events. 

Of special interest to educators is the 
superb cHURCH IN AMERICA Series, the first 
instalment of which—‘Spain Opens the 
New World”—was greeted with acclaim, 


and is now available in reprint form. Ar- 
ticles listed for fall and winter publication 
include the “French contribution” and the 
“Church in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days.” 
» JUBILEE has just set the lowest rates in its his- 
tory for school orders. For further information 
and order forms, write to— 

The School Plan Director 

JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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J UBILEE’s con- JUBILEE’s Book Club plays a modest but significant role in 


tribution to th e raising its members’ standard of living. That’s because where 


cost- of-living books are important, but tend to strain the budget, the oppor- 
index: $31.75 


worth of great 


tunity to get good ones at big savings is always welcome. The 
seven books described below are all handsome, hard-cover 


volumes you'll be glad to have for your permanent library. 


books for only 


Their list prices total $31.75 ... but they’re yours, plus a bonus 





$10. book, for only $10. Just look them over and subscribe now. 


THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno THE LETTERS OF ST. BER- 

SI. TERESA OF AVILA de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During the great NARD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 

ST. JOHN OF THE GRoss age of Spanish spirituality three contem- done new translations of some 100 
é EL GRECO a boraries—St. Theresa of Avila, St. John letters by the great 12th century 
, of the Cross and the painter El Greco— contemplative and man of action. 

underwent mystical experiences which this Humorous, consvling, impassioned 

bandsome volume brilliantly records through and scolding by turns, they give a 

an extensive selection of the saints’ writ- vivid portrait of a saint and of an 


ings and the artist’ ks. (Li ss age. With a foreword by Thomas 
$7°50) s works. (List price Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


. 

PREAS - OF THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, ‘4 
Sane by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A ST. PAUL'S GOSPEL, 

Fordham professor writes a wise. ° UL’S ’ 

calm and inspiring indictment of by Ronald Knox. An ad- 

contemporary secularism. Learned, mirably clear exposition 

but free from technical jargon, of St. Paul’s teachings 

these essays are on such themes concerning the way Christ 

as beauty, education, personality Hs lives in His Church and 


‘ iy _ ffici —how they hi been in us. Msgr. Knox’s ex- 
A TREASURY OF RU 1 <i tara ean ees perience as translator of 


S- 
rverted and how we can restore 
SIAN SPIRITUALITY, - : their true Christian meaning. (List the Epistles makes him 
sit 2 Samia ae. MeL E pie, 8.0 Rn 
lution, Russia had a rich ed 5 ; oe 
spiritual tradition. Here are 


CHOIR OF MUSES, by 

gt i a : Etienne Gilson. A fascinating 

est men from the 11th to the ape ae : inquiry into the ways women 
20th century. (List price, i ; have inspired great writers, 
$6.50) by one of our age’s most solid 
and most readable philoso- 

phers. Includes a remarkable 
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ETIENNE GILSON 





JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


C] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member no 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am t 
to receive the seven books described above plus the a a 


bonus book. You will send me one selection per A sREASURY OF OF EARLY (CHRISTIAN- B k 
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month for six months (in one case the selection ah LE selection vot writings “from the oo ° 
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comprises two books). My first book will be shipped tee bechach, coupe, poser, ssoaueations saa Thomas Merton's TEARS OF TH 
ce creeds which shaped the West’s faith and BLIND LIONS — a collection 

about September 15. 1955. ite literature. (List price, $6.00) vigorous and beautiful poems writ- 
ten from the Trappist Monastery 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 








How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB 
works... 


Starting on September 15th, we will ship you 
one selection each month over a six-month 
period. (In one case, of course, you will re- 
ceive two books together.) You pay only $10 
when you join the Club. (JUBILEE takes care 
of all handling and shipping costs. Simply fill 
out the coupon (left), attach payment and 
: ? s mail . . . We have been able to obtain only a 
NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other limited number of books at this special low 

books if necessary, and to ship the selections in any rate, so join now. 

convenient order. 
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